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Gold  Fields  of  Alaska 


KLONDIKE  GOLD  FIELDS 


...AND... 


NORTHWEST  TERRITORY 


North  American 
Transportation  &  Trading  Company 


Merchants  and  Carriers 
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THAT  there  Is  a  need  for  such  a  book  as  "  ALL  ABOUT 
THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  ALASKA."  is  evidenced  by  the 
great  interest  aroused  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Klondiice.  Man  is  naturally  curious,  but  wise  men  temper  their 
curiosity  with  caution.  An  exhibition  of  caution  does  not  indicate 
either  instability  or  cowardice,  but  rather  a  determination  to  win  when 
once  the  mind  is  fully  determined. 

This  book  is  given  to  the  world  in  the  hope  that  the  reader  may 
receive  not  a  glamoring  invitation  to  join  a  wild  and  aimless  horde 
of  rapacious  adventurers,  but  that  having  carefully  scanned  its  pages 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  become  one  of  a  party  of  noble  and  deter- 
mined men  in  search  of  the  boundless  wealth  that  awaits  the  efforts 
of  honest  and  well  directed  industry. 

That  untold  wealth  lies  buried  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Alaska 
the  whole  world  knows,  but  not  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
method  needed  in  uncovering  it.  We  have  therefore  undertaken  in 
the  following  pages  to  instruct  and  advise  the  gold-seeker  as  to  the 
best   manner  of  overcoming  the   difficulties  that   must   be    met. 

The  rigors  of  the  far  north  demand  that  extreme  care  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  selecting  of  both  the  food  and  clothing  to  be  used  in 
Alaska,  and  as  the  business  world  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  new  conditions,  the  advertisements  interspersed  through- 
out this  book  will  be  found  of  the  highest  value  and  should  be  read 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  they  are  the  announcements  of  the  very 
best  business  firms  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  are  to  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon  as  coming  from  the  men  whose  integrity  and 
honesty  represent  the  bulwark  of  United  States  and  Canada's  genius 
and  enterprise. 

In  contradistinction  to  many  publications  just  now  issuing  because 
of  the  great  interest  awakened  in  Alaska,  this  volume  will  be  found 
to  contain  Information  of  real  historic  worth,  anH  in  «v«ry  way  do- 
serving  a  place  in  every  home  where  knowledge  is  given  its  true 
value. 


R.  A.  Irving.  Ed. 


North  American  Transportation  &  Trading  Co. 


UMd  bjr  permiMion  of  W.  B.  Couki.»y  Cumiiaity,  frum  "Pbotugrapbi'  en-ronte  to  tbe  Klondike." 
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MAP  SHOWING  THE  THREE  OVERLAND  ROUTES  FROM  JUNEAU  TO  FIVE   FINGER 

RAPIDS  ON   THE    LEWES   RIVER,  WHICH   JOINING   WITH  THE   PELLY    RIVER 

AT   FORT  SELKIRK,  MAKES  THE   YUKON   RIVER. 

Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  ot  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Ceed  by  permission  of  W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  from  "Photographs  en-roate  to  the  Klondike." 
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MAP  OF  THE  YUKON   RIVER   AND  ITS  TRIBUTAHIES. 

Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Dominion  o(  Canada. 

Used  by  permission  of  W.  B.  Conlcey  Company,  from  "Photographs  en-'ronte  to  the  Klondilce." 
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HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF. 

"The  day*  of  oId» 
The  days  of  gold» 
The  days  of  '49.'* 

When  the  news  came  from  California  in  1848  that  Marshall  had  discovered 
gold  upon  Sutter  Creek,  and  the  stories  told  of  the  fabulous  amount  of  metal 
that  lay  hidden  beneath  the  sands  electrified  the  whole  world,  people  flocked 
there  from  all  parts  of  the  globe;  and  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  a  wagon 
train  many  miles  in  length  traveling  along  the  plains,  and  a  fleet  of  vessels 
rounding  the  Horn  that  would  outnumber  the  entire  American  navy— all 
bound  for  the  new  Eldorado.  In  like  manner  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  today 
turned  to  a  new  and  richer  gold  field  in  far  away  Alaska  and  from  Skaguay  to 
Dawson  City,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  is  an  army  of  determined  and  fearless 
men  wending  their  way  in  search  of  the  panacea  of  all  earthly  ills -glittering 
gold. 

Of  the  four  billions  and  a  half  of  gold  in  the  world,  in  coin  and  in  bullion, 
exclusive  of  that  used  in  the  arts,  the  United  States  has  produced  two  billions 
and  a  half;  California  has  produced  out  of  the  two  billions  and  a  half  over  two 
billions.  California  produced  from  its  placers  over  a  billion  of  dollars.  This 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  still  careful  and  conservative  miners  who 
have  visited  every  mining  camp  in  the  Yukon  district,  the  Northwest  and  all 
over  Alaska,  tell  that  California  was  a  side  show— that  it  fades  and  shrinks 
into  insignificance  like  mists  before  the  burning  sun  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  wealth  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  fields.  Alaska  has  produced  about  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  Expert  miners  say  that  a  conservative  estimate  for  1898 
would  lead  them  to  believe  that  at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  dust 
will  be  brought  from  the  Yukon  and  Klondike  districts. 

The  development  of  such  a  vast  territory  as  Alaska  demands  that  an  im- 
mense capital  be  used  in  trading  and  transportation.  Such  an  outlay  by 
private  individuals  is  of  course  impossible;  but  as  capital  has  ever  stood  ready 
to  advance  the  cause  of  commerce,  there  has  in  this  instance  been  reared  a 
great  and  strong  financial  corporation  to  meet  the  demands  of  gold-seekers  in 
the  organization  known  as  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading 
Company. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  North  American  Trading  and 
Transportation  Company  with  their  several  addresses.  Little  more  need  be 
said  of  them  than  that  all  are  gentlemen  of  integrity  and  high  standing,  most 
favorably  known  to  the  public  in  connection  with  this  interest,  and  that  their 
names  alone  are  a  guarantee  of  the  company's  resolve  to  do  all  thf.t  is  possible 
for  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  intending  settlers  in  Alas)ia. 
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ELY  E.  WEARE,  Fort  Cudahy,  N.  W.  T.,  President. 

Capt.  JOHN  J.  HEALY,  DAWSON,  N.  W.  T., 

Vice-President  and  Geni  Mgr. 
WM.  W.  WEARE,  Chicago,  lU.,         -  2nd  Vice-President. 

CHAS.  A.  WEARE,  Chicago,  111.,   -       -       -  Treasurer. 

C.  H.  HAMILTON,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Secretary  and  Traffic  Mgr. 
Capt.  JOHN  C  BARR,  Fort  Get  There,  Alaska, 

Mgr.  River  Transportation. 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  CUDAHY, Chicago,  111. 

MICHAEL  CUDAHY, "       " 

ERNEST  A.  HAMILL,  ....  "       " 

PORTUS  B.  WEARE, « 

CHARLES  A.  WEARE,         ....  "       " 

ELY  E.  WEARE,  Fort  Cudahy,  N.  W.  T. 

Capt.  JOHN  J.  HEALY,  -       -       -  Dawson,  N.  W.  T. 
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ELY  E.  WEARE,  Prosideut. 
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JOHN  J.  IlKALY,  Vice-ProBideut  uud  Uenerul  Muuu({er. 
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WILUAM  W.  WEABE,  2d  Vice-President. 
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CHAS.  A.  WEABK,  Troasarer. 
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C.  H.  HABQLTON,  Secretary  and  Traffic  Manager. 
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FOETUS  B.  WEARE,  Clmiimun. 
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MICHAEL  CUDAHY,  Director. 
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JOHN  CUDAUY,  Uireotor. 
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THE  COMPANY'S  OPERATIONS. 

Seven  years  ago  the  North  American  Transportation  anri  Trading  Company 
started  their  lines  of  ocean  and  river  steamers  to  develop  a  trade  with 
the  Alaskan  territory.  Since  then  its  operations  have  included  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  5,000  mile  water  route,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  with 
all  its  tributaries,  and  the  building  and  maintenance  of  trading  posts  and 
general  merchandise  stores  at  the  numerous  mining  settlements  made  in  that 
vast  interior.  Accordingly  it  now  has  trading  posts  :it  the  following  points, 
all  in  charge  of  its  own  trusty  and  experienced  agents: 

Fort  Get  There,  St.  Michael's  Island,  Alaska. 

Hamilton,  Yukon  River,  Alaska. 

Weare,  Yukon  River,  Alaska. 

Healv,  Tanana  River,  Alaska. 

Rampart  City,  Yukon  River,  Alaska. 

Circle  Citv,  Yukon  River,  Alaska. 

Fort  Cudahv,  North  West  Territory. 

Dawson,  North  West  Territory. 

Of  these  the  Alaska  Headquarters  is  the  post  at 

F'ort  Get  There,  on  St.  Michael's  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  Yukon  River,  while  the  following  are  administrative  Pacific 
Coast  Offices: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8  California  Street. 

Slattle,  Wash.,  618  First  Avenue. 

The  other  offices  of  the  company  are: 

Atlantic  Coast  Office:  New  >    ,ik  City,  303  Produce  Exchange, 

Main  Chicago  Office:  Old  Colony  Building,  Room  290. 

Minneapolis:  32  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Omaha:  1  New  York  Life  Building. 

Des  Moines:  206  Iowa  Loan  &  Trust  Building. 
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FLEETS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


In  these  seven  years  there  has  been  a  continual  expansion  of  the  company's 
business  and  its  fleets  of  ocan  and  river  steamers  have  been  improved  and 
augmented  so  as  to  insure  to  the  public  safety  and  comfort,  avoiding  the 
dangerous  and  expensive  trip  over  the  mountains.  Among  the  fine  vessels 
now  engaged  in  the  service  are  operating  ocean  steamers  between  Seattle 
and  St.  Michael's,  and  the  following  fleet  of  river  steamers: 

"Roanoke,"  " Portus  B.  Weare,"  "John  Cudahy," 

"Corona."  "John  J.  Healv,"  "T.C.Power," 

" W,  H.  Talbot,"         "Chas.  H.  Hamilton,"  "J.  C.  Barr," 

"Geneva,"  "Ernest  A.  Hamill,"  "Klondike," 

"Celia." 

First  boat  sails  June  10th,  1898. 

Next  on  or  about  July  1st,  1898. 

Next  on  or  about  July  39th,  1898. 

Next  on  or  about  Aug.  25th,  1898. 

Next  on  or  about  Sept.  20th,  1898. 

Next  on  or  about  Oct.  10th,  1898. 

Last  two  carry  passengers  to  St.  Michael's  only.  In  all  instances  sailings 
are  "on  or  about." 

From  Seattle  and  Tacoma  by  this  service  the  traveler  is  carried  in  a  pleasant 
ocean  trip,  attended  with  ease,  comfort  and  safety,  to  St.  Michael's,  transferring 
there  to  one  of  company's  fleet  of  river  boats  direct  to  the  mines.  The  lime 
required  is  usually  about  eleven  days  from  Seattle  to  St.  Michael's,  and  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  days  for  the  river  trip  to  Dawson  City.  This  route  is  open 
from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  last  of  Septem'o>,r. 

Here  it  will  be  interesting  to  present  the  main 

Table  of  Distances  from  Seattle  to  Dawson  City  and  Klondike  Rivtr. 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survt/. 

Milea. 

Seattle,  Washington 0 

Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska l,'Jbb 

St.  Michael's,  Alaska 2,705 

Circle  City,  Alaska. 3,780 

Fort  Cudahy,  N.  W.  T 3,970 

Dawson  City  and  Klondike  River,  N.  W.  T 4,018 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ALASKA. 


A  FEW  general  facts  about  Alaska  and  the  wonderful  Yukon 
River  will  servo  at  this  point  to  whet  the  hiterest  of  the  reader: 

Alaska  is  two  and  one-hall'  times  as  large  as  Texas. 

It  IS  eight  tinie.i  as  large  as  all  of  New  England. 

It  is  as  large  as  the  South,  including  Texas. 

It  is  as  large  as  all  the  States  east  of  the  ^lississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio,  including  Vi"ginia  and  West  Virginia. 

It  makes  Siin  Erancisco  east  of  our  center. 

Its  coast  line  is  20,000  miles. 

It  has  the  highest  mountains  in  Jsorth  America. 

It  has  the  only  forest-covered  glacier  in  the  world. 

The  Treadwell  is  one  of  its  greatest  gold  mines. 

It  has  the  best  yellow  cedar  ;     the  world. 

It  has  the  greatest  seal  fisheries!. 

It  has  the  greatest  salmon  fisheries. 

It  has  cod  banks  that  beat  Newfoundland. 

It  has  the  largest  river  in  the  world. 

Purchased  in  1807  from  IJussia  for  $7,200,000;  the  purchase  nego- 
tiated by  William  II.  Seward. 

Area  in  square  miles,  5.'}1,-109. 

Population  (census  of  181)0),  30,329,  of  whom  but  4,-416  were 
'vhites,  8,400  Es(iuinuuix,  and  13,735  Indians. 

Estimated  present  population,  50,000. 

Principal  cities:  Sitka  (the  cajntal),  Juneau,  Wrangel,  Circle  City 
and  Dawson. 

Princi])al  mountains:  Blount  Logan,  altitude  li),500  foot;  Mount 
St.  Ehas,  18,100;  Mount  Wrangel,  K,.500  feet. 

(Jovernor  of  the  territory,  James  I).  Prady;  residence  at  Sitka. 

Principal  occupations  of  the  natives,  bunting  and  fishing. 

Estimated  product  of  gold  to  date,  $30,000,000. 

Product  of  gold  in  1S!)7  $4,070,000. 

A  man  standing  on  \t\e  bank  of  the  Yukon  150  miles  from  its 
mouth  cannot  see  the  other  bank. 

The  Yukon  is  20  miles  wide,  700  miles  from  its  mouth. 

With  its  tributaries  it  is  navigable  2,500  miles. 

It  is  larger  than  the  Danube. 

It  is  larger  than  La  Plata. 

It  is  larger  than  the  Orinoco. 

It  discharges  one-third  more  water  than  the  Mississippi. 

The  water  is  fresh  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth. 

It  has  more  gold  in  its  basin  than  any  other  river. 

Its  color  is  beautifully  blue  to  its  junction  with  the  White  River, 
1,100  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Alaska  runs  1,500  miles  west  of  Hawaii. 

Yukon  basin  gold  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000,000. 
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The  necessary  eruptive  force  for  the  formation  of  great  fissure 
veins  is  everywhere  evident  in  Alaska. 

Whole  forests  break  into  the  sea. 

Some  strean>;^  are  bridged  by  glaciers. 

Some  wood  is  heautifully  i)olished  by  glacier  action. 

Avalanches  in  the  interior  are  unknt)wn. 

Owing  lo  dryness  there  is  not  much  sulleriug  from  cold. 

Take  a  40-48  rifle  with  telescope  sights. 

One  small  tribe  makes  $"^0,000  a  year  from  silver-fox  skins.  They 
are  worth  ^"ibO  each. 

Exposed  portions  cf  the  lx)dy  freeze  in  three  minutes. 

Library:     One  Bible,  one  Shakespeare. 

Snow  shoes  not  needed  in  the  mine  country. 

The  Klondike  River  is  40  yaixJs  wide  at  its  mouth.  Water  shallow 
and  clear — blue  in  color. 

The  Klondike  fever  is  not  dangerous  unless  aggravated  by  Chil- 
koot  chills. 

Klondike  in  English  is  Deer  IJiver.  The  river  is  so  designated 
on  the  maps. 

Klondike  gold  fields  are  partly  in  American  and  partly  in  British 
territory,  and  tbe  product  is  dis|)osed  of  in  the  I'nitcd  States. 

Scene  of  the  picscnt  exc  :'ment  is  along  the  U])i»er  Yukon  and 
its  tributaries. 

Distance  from  Chicago  to  tbe  Klondike  (iold  Fields,  via  the 
Yukon,  is  about  V)Jh)'i  miles;  via  ('hilkoot  ])ass,  about  \,'HW  miles. 

Travel  by  water  possible  only  in  .June,  .July,  Augiit^t  and  Septem- 
ber. 

Climate  in  winter  severe  in  the  extreme;  winter  beginning  in 
October. 

During  .Tune  and  .July  continuous  daylight;  during  December  and 
January  continuous  night. 

(iold  first  discovered  in  IHTS. 

The  North  American  Transportation  iS:  Trading  Co.,  with  offices 
at  290  Old  Colony  Building,  will  carry  150  pounds  of  baggage  free  on 
their  first  and  second  class  tickets,  excess  baggage  at  tbe  rate  of  20 
cents  a  pouiul.  X.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.  l;as  eight  boats  in  oi)eration  be- 
tween Seattle  nnd  Dawson  City,  and  they  are  now  building  eleven. 

In  purchasing  transportation,  liear  in  mind  lluit  the  North  .\nu'ri- 
can  Transportation  t'v  Trading  Co.  has  had  a  line  of  steamers  estab- 
lished on  the  Yukon  IJiver  for  six  years. 

The  Yukon  IJiver  is  not  open  at  its  mouth  until  after  the  ir)th  day 
of  .lupe. 


FEATURES  OF  THE  CLIMATE. 

The  shon  summer  of  Alaska,  extending  from  about  the  middle  of 
.Tune  to  about  the  middle  of  September,  is  part  of  tbe  time  intensely 
hot,  unrelieved  by  the  loi.g  nights  of  the  lemjierate  zone;  and 
the  winter  with  its  long  niglit  and  strangely  long  twilight,  is  not  as 
unbearable  as  was  supjtosed  it  >n<'  is  provided  against  its  severity  and 
is  content  to  lead  an  indoor  life. 

Under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  Chief 
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Moore  of  the  Weather  Bureau  has  made  public  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  climate  of  Alaska.    lie  says: 

The  mean  winter  temperature  of  Sitka  is  32.5  degrees — but  little 
lower  than  that  of  \Vashington,  i).  C. 

The  climate  of  the  interior,  including  in  that  designation  prac- 
tically all  of  the  country  excejjt  a  narrow  fringe  of  coa^t  margin  and 
the  territory  before  referred  t )  as  temperate  Alaska,  is  one  of  ex- 
treme rigor  in  winter,  with  a  short  but  relatively  hot  summer,  es- 
pecially when  the  sky  is  free  from  cloud. 

COLD  IN  THE  KLONDIKE  REGION. 

In  the  Klondike  region  in  midwinter  the  sun  rises  from  U.'M)  to  10 
A.  M.,  and  sets  from  2  to  3  P.  M.,  the  total  length  of  daylight  being 
about  four  hour's,  liemembering  that  the  sun  rises  but  a  few  degrees 
above  the  horizon  and  that  it  is  wholly  obscured  on  a  great  many 
days,  the  character  of  the  winter  months  may  easily  be  imagined. 
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Wilse  A  Kirk,  Photo,  Seattle,  WhbIi. 


Seagulls  on  Seattle  Wharfs 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  months  from  October,  1S89.  to 
April,  1890,  both  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 

October  33  degrees,  November  S  degrees.  December  11  degrees 
below  zero,  .January  17  below  zero,  l-Vbruary  15  below  zero,  March  (i 
above,  April  20  above.  The  daily  mean  temperature  fell  and  re- 
mained below  the  freezinpr  point  (32  degrees)  from  Xovemlvr  4,  1889, 
to  April  21,  1890,  thus  giving  l(i8  days  as  the  length  of  the  closed 
season  of  1889-1890,  assuming  that  outdoor  operations  arc  controlled 
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STEAMSHIP   "  ROANOKE."  -ThiB  is  one  of  the  ocean  linors  operated  by  this  company 
between  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  to  St.  Michael's  Island,  Alaska. 
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by  temperature  only.  Tne  lowest  temperatures  registered  during  the 
winter  were  32  degrees  below  zero  in  iNovember,  JT  below  in  Decem- 
ber, 59  below  in  January,  5,")  below  in  February,  1.")  below  in  ilarch 
and  2G  below  in  A])ril.  The  greatest  continuous  cold  occurred  in 
February,  18U0,  when  the  daily  mean  for  five  consecutive  days  was 
47  degrees  below  zero. 

Greater  cold  than  that  noted  here  has  been  experienced  in  the 
United  States  for  a  very  rshort  time,  but  never  has  it  continued  so 
very  cold  for  so  long  a  time.  In  the  interior  of  Alaska  the  winter 
sets  in  as  early  as  September,  when  snowstorms  may  he  expected 
in  the  mountains  and  pasi-cs.  Headway  during  one  of  these  storms  is 
impossible,  and  the  traveler  who  is  overtaken  by  one  of  them  is  for- 
tunate if  he  escapes  with  his  life.  Snow  storms  of  great  severity 
may  occur  in  any  month  from  Soptemlwr  to  May,  inclusive. 

The  changes  of  temperature  from  winter  to  summer  are  rapid, 
owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  length  of  the  day.  In  May  the 
sun  rises  about  3  A.  51.  and  sets  about  1)  V.  M.  In  June  it  rises  at 
1.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sets  about  10.30  o'clock,  giving 
about  twenty  hours  of  daylight  and  diffuse  twilight  the  remainder  of 
the  time.  The  mean  summer  temperature  in  the  interior  doubtless 
ranges  between  (50  and  70  degrees,  according  to  elevation,  being  high- 
est in  the  middle  and  lower  Yukon  valleys. 

EARLY  MININQ  ON  THE  YUKON. 

Gold  mining  in  the  Yukon  district  may  be  said  to  have  been 
initiated  in  1880,  though  little  was  done  in  that  year  except  a  certain 
amount  of  prospecting  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  miners,  who  entered 
by  the  way  of  Chilkoot  Pass.  Since  then  a  yearly  increasing  number  of 
miners  have  entered  the  country  by  the  same  route,  and  river  bars 
have  been  worked  with  good  results  on  diiierent  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  its  tributary,  the  Teslintoo  (llootalinqua)  and  on  the  Pelly  and 
the  Stewart  rivers.  In  188G  most  of  the  work  was  done  on  the  Stew- 
art, but  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  "coi\rse"  gold  on  Forty 
Mile  Creek,  nearly  all  of  the  mincre  went  to  that  ])lace.  This  wa,s  the 
first  discovery  of  coarse  gold  in  the  district,  but  sitice  the  rich  creeks 
have  been  found  out  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  many  more  will 
follow.  Prospecting  has  so  far  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
large  rivers,  and  the  mining  to  river-bar  mining,  but  the  fact  has 
been  developed  that  gold  occure  in  greater  or  less  quantity  on  all  the 
streams,  and  the  extent  of  the  gold-bearing  river  bars  already  known 
is,  in  the  aggregate,  almost  unprecedented. 

GOLD  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  prospective  value  of  the  Yukon  district  and  the  northern 
part  of  British  ColumWa  as  a  mining  district  is  great.  This  region 
includes  a  length  of  over  500  miles  of  the  Cordillera  belt  of  the  west, 
which,  wherever  it  has  been  examined,  has  been  found  rich  in  min- 
erals and  particularly  so  in  deposits  of  precious  metals.  The  width 
of  this  particular  jjart  of  the  Coi-dillera  belt  Is  also  great,  as  it  appears 
to  extend  from  the  coast  to  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Kocky  moun- 
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tains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ]^Iuckenzie  river.  This  portion  of  the 
Cordillera  region,  together  witli  that  of  the  more  southern  part  of 
British  Columbia,  gives  an  aggregate  length  of  between  1,200  and 
1,300  miles,  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  same  metallifer- 
ous belt  contained  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  probability  suscep- 
tible of  an  eventual  mining  devdojHuent  equally  as  great. 

One  of  the  most  ini])ortant  features  of  the  Yukon  district  is  the 
facility  which  the  varjous  large  rivers  converging  to  form  the  main 
stream  offer  for  travel  and  intercommunication.  These  afford  the 
means  for  prospecting  and  exploring  the  country,  and  the  distances 
to  which  they  nuiy  respectively  be  ascended  by  boat  or  canoe  has  not 
yet,  in  most  cases,  been  determined. 

THB  .DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  KLONDIKE. 

flold  on  the  Klondike  was  discovered  by  Ceorge  Washington  Car- 
mack,  a  native  Calil'ornian.  Jle  spent  three  days  pro^specting  on 
Bonanza  creek,  but  found  nothing  satisfactory  until  he  reachetl  Dis- 
covery claim,  about  midway  on  the  creek,  where  he  papned  out  $12 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  Tiiis  was  August  !(!,  1H9().  The  next  day  he 
located  for  himself  Discovery  claim  and  Xo.  1  below.  Nos.  1  and  2 
above  were  located  for  his  two  Indian  associates,  brothers  of  his  Indian 
wife.  Carmack  then  joined  his  family  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike, 
and  soon  after  went  to  l''orty  Mile,  where  he  related  his  good  fortune. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Klondike.  Forty  Mile  was  quickly 
abandoned  for  the  Klondike,  as  were  also  the  diggings  about  Circle 
City.  Still,  the  Klondike  diggings  were  very  dilTercnt  from  those 
elsewhere  on  the  Yukon,  and  it  was  months  after  JJonanza,  Eldoi^ado 
and  surrour.ding  creeks  had  been  located  and  recorded  before  nmch 
faith  was  plai'cd  in  any  of  them.  Tlie  Yukon  miners  were  used  to 
surface  mining  and,  as  a  rule,  did  not  consider  ground  worth  anything 
that  did  not  pay  from  the  ^surface  down.  Along  the  Klondike's  trib- 
utaries the  surface  in  many  ])laces  was  covered  by  moss  and  mud, 
and  develoi)ments  have  shown  that  the  rich  gold  bearing  strata  lie 
along  the  bed-rock,  which  are  five  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface. 
Many  claims  were  sold  in  October  and  November,  189(),  for  as  many 
dollars  as  they  would  now  l)ring  thousands.  One  claim  on  Eldorado 
creek  was  located  I\y  a  young  man  who  sold  it  a  few  days  later  for  $85. 
The  purchaser  never  put  a  ])i(k  into  it  and  sold  it  early  in  April,  1897, 
for  $;51,00(),  Canadian  money.  Within  six  weeks  afterward  $130,000 
was  taken  out  of  this  claim. 

Within  a  year  after  CaruKick's  discovery  the  Klondike  had  pro- 
duced over  $r),.500,000,  and  by  I'lii'  the  greater  part  of  this  was  taken 
out  between  I)eceml)er  and  June. 

YELLOW  METAL  EVERYWHERE. 

The  countr}'  is  large.  CJold-bearing  gravel  is  found  on  nearly 
every  creek,  and  every  nuin  who  has  provisions  enough  to  carry  him 
through  the  winter  is  mining  on  his  own  account.  There  are  numy 
unlucky  ones,  however,  who  can  not  find  a  pay  streak  for  themselves 
and  these  have  to  starve  or  work  for  a  pittance  of  $15  a  day,  with 
othere  taking  out  gold  by  the  ])ound  all  around  them.  They  are  the 
same  kind  of  individualswho  sit  all  day  on  the  pier  unable  to  catch  a 
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puny  perch,  while  their  companions  haul  out  fine  bass  by  the  score. 
Prospecting  for  gold  is  a  curious  lottery.  One  man  skilled  in  the 
business  and  eager  to  make  a  rich  strike,  will  carefully  search  over 
a  strip  of  country  without  finding  a  trace  of  color.  Along  will  come 
a  tenderfoot,  who  doesn't  know  gold  wlien  he  sees  it.  He  will  scratch 
away  in  the  most  unlikely  of  places,  to  the  amusement  of  the  wise 
ones  and  finally  unearth  a  deposit  of  fabulous  richness. 

This  is  as  strangely  true  of  the  Yukon  coyntry  to-day  as  it  was 
of  California  in  '49.  The  fact  is,  gold"  appears  unexpectedly  in  so 
many  varying  forms  that  even  the  best  experts  are  frequently  de- 
ceived. The  richest  deposits  in  the  Klondike  lie  next  to  the  bed  rock 
and  are  inky  black  in  color.  The  gravel  over  these  contains  bright 
yellow,  dull  yellow  and  reddish  hued  gold.  These  latter  forms  are 
easily  recognized,  but  the  black  deposit  is  one  that  might  be  readily 
overlooked  were  it  not  that  word  of  its  true  nature  has  gone  forth 
through  all  the  country, 

WHERE  IT  ALL  COMES  FROM. 

Where  the  gold  in  the  Yukon  Valley  comes  from  is  a  conun- 
drum for  geologists.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  deposit,  buried 
next  to  bed  rock  under  many  feet  of  more  recently  formed  earth,  and 
mixed  vith  a  gravel  which  is  now  found  only  far  under  ground,  gives 
plausibility  to  the  theory  that  it  was  carried  there  ages  ago  by  some 
monster  glacier. 

If  this  idea  is  correct,  the  gold  now  being  dug  must  have  been 
dug  from  some  fabulously  rich  mother  lode  by  the  attrition  of  the 
ice.  All  over  that  region  there  are  undeniable  marks  of  glacial  ac- 
tion. Valleys  have  boon  hewn  through  rocks  which  date  far  back  in 
the  world's  formation  by  geological  chronology.  Boulders,  smooth 
and  rounded  by  being  rolled  onward,  under  an  irresistible  pressure, 
are  found  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  spot  in  which  they  were 
originally  placed  by  the  workings  of  nature.  The  very  gi'avel  which 
carries  the  gold  is  unlike  any  gravel  to  be  met  with  above  ground 
and  wherever  the  bed  rock  has  been  uncovered  it  shows  plain  marks 
of  the  grinding  process  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Along  the  valleys  the  sides  of  the  rocky  walls  are  creased  in  a 
manner  which,  to  the  practised  observer,  tells  plainly  of  the  force 
that  did  the  wonderful  work.  It  is  along  the  creeks  now  running 
in  thest  -glacier  formed  valleys  that  the  richest  gold  deposits  have  been 
discovered.  There  is  no  sign  of  volcanic  action,  no  conuningling  of 
the  gold  with  other  metals,  as  is  common  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  simply  pure,  native  gold,  ground  off  from  some  huge  block  of 
the  same  material,  from  a  "mother  lode,"  as  the  miners  call  it.  Where 
is  this  mother  lode?  Who  knows?  The  course  of  the  glacier  was 
from  the  north.  Perhaps  the  great  source  of  gold  supply  lies  in  that 
direction;  perhaps  it  has  been  entirely  ground  away  by  the  glacier 
and  its  remnants  are  those  now  being  garnered  by  the  hardy  pros- 
pectors of  the  Yukon.  If  the  lode  is  still  in  existence,  as  a  good  many 
authorities  believe,  the  man  who  finds  it  will  have  wealth  at  his  com- 
mand, beside  which  the  riches  of  tlie  .\stors  and  Vanderbilts  will  be 
infinitesimal. 


SO 
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COLD  OUTPUT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Inst  reports  from  Alaska  would  indicalo  that  north  country 
to  have  been  I'lisliioned  when  the  yellow  Saturn  was  in  full  evidenee  in 
the  ether.  The  aecount  will  eliill  the  hearts  of  the  Eastern  money 
chan«4ers,  the  fear  will  steal  over  them  that  possibly  the  wrong  metal 
was  demonetized;  that  if  Alaska  is  sueh  a  country  that  in  a  little 
while  gold  will  not  be  worth  two  bits  a  bushel  and  some  other  sub- 
stance will  have  to  be  m«de  a  standard  of  values,  lest  men  will  be 
able  to  pay  their  debts,  to  educate  their  children,  and  there  will  be 
no  chance  to  finally  reduce  them  to  serfdom.  Still,  we  believe  they 
may  be  comforted.  In  Montana  from  (me  little  gulch,  $11,000,000 
in  placer  gold  was  taken,  but  all  Montana  was  not  that  way.  So  it 
»vili  be  in  the  far  north.  There  will  be  rich  deposits  found  here  and 
there,  but  the  inexorable  rule  will  })revail,  nevertheless,  and  not 
enough  of  both  gold  and  silver  will  be  found  to  serve  the  world's  uses 
in  money.  And  yet,  from  the  most  cai)able  authorities,  we  have  it 
stated  that  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  will  enrich  the  world  with  gold  to 
the  value  of  $5,000,000,000!  What  this  prcMligious  amount  really 
means  will  be  judged  from  the  figures  tabulated  in  next  section. 

THE  WORLD'S  GOLD  PRODUCTION. 

The  greatest  gold  producing  countries  at  present  are  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Transvaal,  and  Kussia,  these  four  producing  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  j)ro(luct — from  one-quarter  to  one-seventh 
each — Kussia  probably  has  the  richest  mines — those  that  will  last  the 
longest  and  produce  the  largest  total — of  those  now  worked,  but  they 
are  not  "free,"  and  as  Ihe  ju-ivate  pro])erty  of  the  Czar  very  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  them.  The  following  table  shows  the  gold  pro- 
duction of  the  world  for  1890: 

United   States    152.886,209 

Canada  2.810,206 

Mexico    6,075,108 

Central  America 498,450 

Argentina  93.015 

Bolivia ■ 68,211 

Brazil  2,480,400 

Chili    697,830 

Colombia  3,100,500 

Ecuador  78,546 

British    Guiana    2,558,099 

Dutch  Guiana   555.568 

French  Guiana  2,107,058 

Peru   122,945 

Uruguay 144.600 

Venezuela   814,067 

Australia   43,696,653 

East  Indies  92.715 

Austria  Hungary  1,834,463 

France  233,261 

Germany  1,652,860 

Italy  182,765 

Norway   .* 10.335 

Russia    33,002.870 

Sweden    627.996 

Turkey  8.000 

England  127,125 
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China   4,650.750 

British  India  5,821.600 

Japan   516.750 

Korea  206.700 

Malaysia  516,760 

Transvaal   41,822,376 

All  Other 92,715 

Total $220,181,171 

The  richest  deposits  in  the  world,  aside  from  Alaska,  are  in  all 
probability  in  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  hut  they  cannot 
be  worked  under  the  inininff  laws  of  South  American  countrieij. 

THE  WORLD'S  STOCK  OF  GOLD. 

The  above  table  shows  that  all  the  countries  that  formerly  pro- 
duced gold  are  still  doing  so  in  increased  quantities,  and  that  the  four 
new  great  sources — North  America,  Australia,  South  Africa  and 
Russia — are  all  pouring  out  gold  at  a  rapid  rate. 

What  is  the  world's  total  stock  of  gold? 

All  sorts  of  crazy  estimates  are  made.  One  writer  gravely  asserts 
recently  that  the  world's  total  stock  had  been  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years.  This  is  not  the  ease.  No  one  knows  how  much  gold  there  is 
in  the  world,  but  here  are  some  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question: 

The  total  gold  coinage  of  the  world  may  be  stated  pretty  accu- 
rately at  about  $4,"^()0,()0(>,0()(). 

Tlie  world's  total  product  fro'n  149'^  down  to  tlie  present  day,  fol- 
lowing Soetbeer's  estimate  for  the  earlier  years  and  mint  estimates  for 
the  later,  has  been  rather  less  than  $9,000,000,000,  in  round  num- 
bers, including  189(!. 

There  is  used  in  the  arts  annually — in  gilding,  electroplating  and 
similar  operations  which  withdraw  gold  from  possibility  of  other  uses 
—probably  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 

The  use  of  solid  gold  in  jewelry  and  plate,  while  not  so  directly 
a  withdrawal  of  gold  from  circulation,  since  it  can  be  remelted  and 
coined,  does  expose  it  to  greater  waste  from  friction  and  increased 
risk  of  loss.     This  use  now  amounts  to  about  $50,000,000  a  year. 

Even  coin  gold  lost>s  weight  constantly  from  trituration,  not  to 
speak  or'  actual  loss  by  fire,  shi])wreck  and  carelessness. 

Anyone  can  amuse  himself  estimating  the  world's  stock  upon  these 
data.  It  is  probable  that  the  loss  and  waoste  since  1  102  have  equalled 
in  amount  all  the  gold  in  existence,  so  that  the  world's  present  stock 
is  certainly  not  more  than  the  $9,000,000,000  of  modern  production. 

A  less  generous  estimate  might  be  that  the  amount  of  standard 
gold  in  ])late.  bars,  rings,  cliaiiis  and  other  forms  easily  mutable  with 
money  equals  the  amount  of  gold  coin,  making  the  world's  total  stock 
some  $8,400,000,000.    But  this  is  something  which  no  one  knows. 

THE  OOLD  IS  AMERICAN. 

Meanwhile  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  while  Klondike  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  majority  of  those  who  arc  seeking  the 
Yukon,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  accidental 
discovery  of  the  Klondike  by  an  American  miner,  it  was  the  mines  on 
the  American  side  of  the  boundary  line  which  were  producing  the 
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greatest  wealth.  On  the  upper  creekb  of  Sixty  Mile  and  Forty-Mile 
within  the  boundurieB  of  Alasloi,  iire  [tluc'er-iiii'ieH  by  the  hundred, 
which  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  would  be  considered  a^  for- 
tunes to  the  lucky  owners.  Down  the  river  from  Dawson  City,  290 
miles,  is  Circle  City.  A  short  porta},'o  from  the  Yukon  from  this 
l)oint  will  briii^'  one  into  the  hcadwatom  of  Birch  Creek.  There  are 
dozens  of  tributary  (streams  in  this  creek  from  which  gold  has  been 
extracted  in  larj^e  (j^iiantities.  Hundreds  of  claims  have  jwid  as  high  as 
$40  per  day  to  every  man  employed;  and  claims  which  mn  as  low  as 
an  ounce,  or  -$10,  a  day  were  not  looked  at.  Far  down  the  Yukim, 
the  Koyukuk,  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  lower  river, 
has  its  mouth.  On  this  stream,  for  some  years  past,  the  Indians,  work- 
ing with  crude  nxkei's,  made  in  imitation  of  those  used  by  the  white 
men,  have  l)een  taking  out  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  day  to  the  man. 
Last  summer  a  snmll  j)arty  of  miners  from  Circle  City  went  down 
to  prospect  this  river.  When  returning  miners  from  the  Klondike 
were  ])assing  down  this  river  <m  the  steamer  they  were  hailed  from 
the  bank  by  one  of  this  party  who  wished  to  send  out  mail.  He  was 
told  of  the  rich  strikes  on  the  Khmdike,  and  in  tuni  told  of  equally 
rich  strikes  made  by  his  party.  There  is  no  improbability  alwut  this 
story,  and  a  very  short  time  will  probably  prove  or  disprove  it. 
Whether  this  ])articular  story  is  true  or  not,  it  is  absolutely  unques- 
tioned that  there  are  on  the  American  side  of  the  international  bound- 
ai7  thou'sands  of  claims  on  which  good  wages  can  be  made,  and  hun- 
dreds are  known  which  in  a  very  few  yeare  working  would  yield 
fortunes  to  their  owners. 
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RE  !>ORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SURVEYOR. 

A  reti'nt  repr  ;t  of  the  United  States  Surveyors  as  to  the  boundary 
line  in  tliii^  c  nnection  said:  "In  su'bstance  these  determinations 
throw  the  (ii^;,{ings  at  the  mouth  of  Forty-Mile  Creek  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  I'nited  States.  The  whode  valley  of  this  rich  creek  is 
also  within  the  I'nJted  States.  Most  of  the  gold  is  to  the  west  of  the 
crossing  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  at  Forty-Mile 
Creek.  If  we  ])roduce  the  one  hundret^  and  forty-first  meridian  on  a 
chart,  the  mouth  of  ^liiler's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Sixty-Mile  Creek, 
and  a  valuable  gold  region,  is  five  miles  in  a  direct  line,  or  seven  miles, 
according  to  the  winding  of  the  stream,  all  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  In  substance,  the  only  places  in  the  Yukon  region 
where  gold  in  (piantity  has  been  found  are  all  to  the  west  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States." 

"The  gold,"  said  (Jeneral  Ihiltield,  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  (Jeodetic  Survey,  in  discussing  the  question,  "has 
l>een  ground  out  of  the  quartz  by  the  pressure  of  the  glaciers  which 
lie  and  move  along  the  courses  of  the  streams,  exerting  a  tremendous 
])ressure.  The  force  is  present  to  a  more  appreciable  extent  in  Alaska 
than  elsewhere,  and  I  believe  that,  as  a  consequence,  more  placer  gold 
will  be  found  in  that  region  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world." 

General  Duflfield  thinks  the  American  side  hunters  have  made  the 
mistake  of  prospecting  the  large  streams  instead  of  the  small  ones. 
"When  gold  is  precipitated,"  he  said,  "it  sinks.  It  does  not  float  far 
down  stream.    It  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  along  the  small  c?reek8 
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and  ahout  the  headwaters  of  the  larger  tributariee  of  the  Yuk(m. 
There  is  no  reason  why  as  rich  limls  may  not  be  nmde  on  the  Amerieun 
side  of  the  line  as  in  llie  Klr)n(like  regions." 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  llie  vahie  of  a  placer  claim 
depends  to  u  great  extent  on  the  number  of  men  who  can  prolitably 
be  put  to  work  upon  it.  The  grof^s  tax  levied  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  products  of  ihe  Canndian  jjlacers  will  render  it 
unprofitable  to  cni|)loy  upon  any  except  the  richest  of  the  mines. 

DIFFICULTIES  ON  THE  CANADA  SIDE. 

For  example,  a  claim  which  paid  twenty  dollars  per  day  to  the 
man  would  priMluce,  worked  by  one  man,  enough  to  render  it?<  owner 
;  able  to  the  twenty  per  cent 'penalty.  For  every  man  be  employed 
he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  government  one  buinlred  and  four 
dollars,  nu)nthly  tax,  in  addition  to  wages.  With  wages  at  fifteen 
dollars  a  day,  the  net  result  to  the  owner  of  a  Canadian  claim  [Miying 
twenty  dollars  a  day  to  the  man  would  be  just  ten  dollai-s;  in  other 


WilHe  &  Kirk,  Photo,  Seattle,  Waab. 
Weloonio  to  the  N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.'s  the  i<teamnr  that  brouRlit  the  news  and  the  first  large 
coiisigDinent  of  gold  from  the  Kloudike, 

words,  the  claim  woidd  l)e  unprofitahle  to  work,  except  alone  and 
single-handed,  until  at  least  wages  reach  a  very  low  level.  On  the 
American  side  of  the  line  claims  of  the  same  class,  at  the  same  rate  of 
wages,  would  net  to  the  owner  $130  a  month  for  every  man  employed. 
Claims  producing  less  than  twenty  dollars  a  day  on  the  Canadian 
.side  of  the  line  will  be  practically  valueless  for  many  years  to  come. 
Not  only  this,  but  in  other  respects  the  American  mining  laws  are 
more  liberal.  Tn  Northwest  Territory  claims  are  limited  to  250  feet 
in  length.  .  A  miner's  license  fee  is  $10,  and  entering  claim  $15,  and 
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after  that  a  fee  on  $100  a  year.  Neither  has  the  miner  any  vested 
interest  in  the  mine.  He  Biniply  has  a  hcense  frcnn  tiie  government 
wliifli  is  good  but  for  one  year.  After  tlie  year  runs  on  it  will  have 
to  be  renewed.  In  the  meantime  additional  restrictions  such  as  those 
recently  imposed  may  be  put  on  at  any  time.  The  royalty  may  be 
doubled,  or  the  license  fee  rJsed  to  five  hundred  dollara  a  month,  in 
particularly  rich  districts.  There  is  absolutely  no  security  for  capital 
or  labor  invested  in  any  placer  mining  proposition  in  the  Xorthwest 
Territory  for  any  longer  period  of  time  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  original  location. 

AMERICAN  SIDE  ALL  RIQHTv 

On  the  American  side  of  the  line  the  general  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  in  force.  These  permit  the  entry  of  twenty  acres 
of  land  except  in  caises  where  the  miners  of  a  district,  by  adoption  of 
local  regulations  of  their  own,  limit  the  amount  of  the  claim.  The 
only  expense  or  tax  coniiected  with  it  is  the  jxiyment  qf  a  recording 
fee,  the  .'•uiount  fixed  by  the  miners  themselves,  to  the  recorder  of  a 
distric,  plected  by  themselves.  Subject  to  further  local  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  miners  of  a  district,  a  man's  right  to  a  claim  attaches 
the  iristant  he  files,  and  no  law  of  the  United  States  could  ever  be 
■  passei  to  divest  him  of  that  right,  or  to  impose  further  restrictions 
upon  him  than  were  contained  in  the  law  at  the  time  he  filed.  Should 
he  desire  to  do  so,  he  can,  after  expending  five  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  work  on  a  claim,  have  it  surveyed  and  can  receive  a  patent  from  the 
United  States  tj  it.  No  license  fees  are  extortetl  fnvm  him;  the  claim 
is  his,  and  no  royalty  is  or  ever  can  be  imposetl  upon  the  gold  which  he 
takes  out. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  in  the  present  rush  to  the  Yukon  gold 
fields,  men  who  really  desire  to  acquire  placer  mining  property  for 
their  own  use  and  benefit,  and  not  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Canadian 
government,  will  exercise  a  wise  discretion  if  they  confine  their  pros- 
pecting and  locating  to  the  American  side  of  the  international  l>ound- 
ary,  where  there  are  placers  rich  enough  to  satisfy  any  moderate 
ambition,  and  whore  there  may  be  new  Klondikes  discovered  any  day 
which  will  rival  or  sur|>ass  the  disi-overic^  nuule  in  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritories last  year.  On  a  later  page  wp  shall  give  details  of  the  nature 
of  the  placer  mines,  the  modes  of  working  and  the  laws  and  customs 
that  particularly  afl'ect  the  miner. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

Tt  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  nuip  thit  Seattle  is  clearly 
the  gateway  to  the  Alaskan  country,  as  it  is  also  an  admirable 
place,  for  iiiiiu'i's  and  otlioix  to  procure  tlicir  ueces,- iry  outfit.  'i\ikiug 
this  as  a  starting  point,  then,  or  else  the  neighboring  city  of  Taconia, 
there  are  two  main  routes  for  getting  to  the  Klondike  gold  ^gion. 
One  is  the  "all  water"  route  from  Seattle  to  St.  Michaels'  and  hence 
up  the  Yukon  river,  hy  the  steamers  of  the  North  American  Ti-uns- 
{K)rtation  and  Trading  k'o.,  as  enumerate<l  in  a  previous  section.  The 
other  iz  the  "inside  water  pasfiage,"  for  which  steamers  also  leave 
Seattle,  and  'vhich  is  along  that  chain  of  gulfs,  bays  and  straits  ex- 
tending from  Seattle  to  Wrangel,  Juneau,  Dyea  and  Skagway,  Alaska. 
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The  time  required  is  from  four  to  six  days  from  Seattle  to  Dyea,  and 
various  trails  and  passes  lead  across  the  divide  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yukon  river,  as  indicated  on  the  map.  It  is  proper  to  state  here 
what  these  jiasses  are  and  the  perils  they  imjily  to  the  traveler  as  com- 
pared with  the  safe  and  pleasant  "all  water"  route. 

THE  VARIOUS  HILL  PASSES. 

The  trail  which  has  been  longest  in  use  is  that  over  Chilkoot  Pass 
from  Dyea  to  Lake  Lindenian,  distance  2S  miles,  and  in  places  very 
steep,  reaching  an  elevation  of  nearly  tJ,500  feet,  reqviiriny  (wu  king  by 
nun  and  Indians  over  the  divide,  pack  trains  of  hor,se:  '■■'!',  .  "-od  on 
other  portions  of  the  trail,  or,  if  in  early  spring,  doJ;^  ...  1  ;»  are 
found  most  convenient.  The  White  Past*,  from  Skagway  to  Ihe  lakes, 
a  distance  of  4'^  miles,  is  somewhat  lower,  and  jjack  trains  make  the 
entire  v^listance,  bui  the  experiences  of  thou«inds  during  the  rush  of 
1897  have  made  its  ditTiculties  well  known.  The  Taku  trail  from 
Juneau  has  its  adherents,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  attempted  by 
the  miners  in  any  great  numbers. 

Over  the  ("hilkat  Pass  and  Dalton  trail  several  bands  of  cattle  have 
been  taken  to  the  Yukon  country.  Wbile  a  long  trail  overland,  it  is 
waid  to  have  some  advantages,  particularly  for  summer  crossing, 
affording  feed  for  the  cattle  and  horees  while  en  route.  But  no  pos- 
sible consideration  in  favor  of  either  of  these  passes  can  blind  us  to 
their  general  dangers  and  difficulties,  on  which  some  authentic  state- 
ments are  now  submitted. 

CLIMBINQ  OVER  THE  CHILKOOT. 

The  real  work  of  climbing  (.'hilkoot  Pass  l)egins  about  a  li 'f 
mile  from  the  summit,  for  ctmiparisfm,  the  nearest  appro,:ch  to  t  i 
climbing  a  ladder  a  thousand  feet  high,  but  this  fails  to  convey  ii,  • 
difliculties  of  the  a.scent,  for  the  foothold,  whether  in  the  snow  or 
among  the  rncks,  is  slippery  and  insecure.  There  is  a  clioice  of  two 
routes  on  the  steepest  climb,  the  one  to  the  right  side  of  the  gorge 
being  along  the  Slide  rock,  while  the  other  is  almost  per])endi(ular 
over  a  field  of  snow.  A  misstep  in  either  ])lace  would  probably  result 
fatally. 

AMENITIES  OP  THE  WHITE  PASS. 

Mr.  Al.  E.  Johnson,  one  of  the  Packard  party,  has  ,),•  I'c- 
turned  from  a  trip  looking  over  both  the  Skagway  and  tli  '  '-^a 
routes.  lie  went  in  over  the  Wbite  Pass  and  returiKHl  i)y  I'ii;  .iX" 
Pass.  lie  informtHl  us  lliat  .")(>  men  were  enamped  at  i-iake  Li  ii- 
nett  and  200  at  Lake  Lindenuin.  Beef  at  tbe  lake  was  selling  at 
75  cents  and  (.tlier  provi^sions  mi  pnrjinrtior.  I'oats  weie  selling  all 
the  way  from  $400  to  $(i50.  At  !<  ,A  :l',000  .xmi,  he  though.,  were 
then  upon  the  traih-  and  about  1,80'(  pack  an  .;..:;  s.  Out  of  tl;e  2,000 
men  he  thought  about  2  per  cent  of  theui  would  succeed  in  getting 
over  to  (he  laki's.  The  I)yea  is  fair  for  those  that  have  the  cash. 
The  briflge  in  the  canyon  collects  $1  toll  on  an  animal,  and  invests  a 
go(Kl  part  of  it  in  corduroy  on  the  trail.  Th»>  ordinary  rate  for  ])acK- 
ing  is  48  cents,  l)ul  varies  to  ."iO  and  ^t'i  cents  during  a  rush;  across 
the  divide  from  Scales  to  Crater  Lake,  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half 
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m'les,  the  rate  is  8  cents,  being  rated  by  tlio  pound  on  botli  trails. 
There  is  no  feed  and  stock  is  starving.  Many  of  the  miners  are  cut- 
ting down  their  supplies  and  are  pushing  along  with  lighter  outtits. 
The  Skagway  trail  is  almost  impassable,  blockades  delaying  the  pack 
trains  for  hours  at  a  time.  It  took  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  days 
to  make  the  trip  from  the  beach  to  the  lakes  with  aa  ordinary  load. 
On  an  average  the  mud  was  two  feet  deej),  and  in  ))laces  clear  out  of 
sight.  Over  the  divide  it  was  all  a  meadow  country,  the  bogs  ap- 
parently having  no  IkjILuiho.  Across  it  there  was  no  corduroy,  and 
only  a  few  pieces  of  puncheon  on  sticks,  standing  on  edges  and  ends, 
marked  "no  trail."  Scattered  along  this  route  were  from  fiOO  to  700 
dead  pack  animals,  forty  careassos  lying  in  (.no  canyon  150  yards  long. 
The  river  pack  train  at  Skagway  was  doing  nothing. 

VERY  RISKY  TRAVELINQ. 

Going  over  the  pas«es  to  the  Yukon  (;onntry,  during  the  winter 
season  in  particular,  is  no  boy's  play.  The  midwinter  journey  of  800 
miles  on  snow  shoes  over  the  snowy  mountains  and  down  the  frozen 
w^astes  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  when  for  hundreds  of  miles  you  will  not 
see  a  sign  of  human  habitation,  or  the  sniok';  from  a  single  cam])-fire 
save  your  own.  The  dread  silence  of  those  \ast  solitudes  firmly  locked 
in  in  the  cold  embrace  of  Arctic  winter,  will  echi>  no  voices  sjive  yours; 
the  barking  of  your  dogs  will  awake-  no  answer  except  fierce  howling 
of  wolves.  And  so  one  day  vill  succeed  another,  each  new  horizon 
compassing  a  world  of  >>now  and  ice  so  like  the  other  that  none  but 
an  experienced  eve  can  tell  of  advance. 

■ 

aONE  BROKE  IN  THE  PASSES. 

"How  are  things  up  at  Uvea?"  was  asked  of  a  returning  miner  on 
tlie  steamer  Elder. 

"Well,  not  many  will  get  over  this  fall;  already  heavy  lain  storms 
and  high  winds  are  jirevalent  on  the  summit;  hundreds  are  there 
with  th'-'r  outfits  who  have  no  uk  ney  to  pay  for  packing.  Those  who 
have  1  Uf  y  are  so  anxious  to  'jet  over  they  are  offering  sill  their 
purses  w..'  .itand.  One  nuin  wl  o  had  1,000  pounds  offered  $1,000 
for  packing  vhich  mca;is  $1  a  p(  und.  This  discounts  the  Cassiar  ex- 
citement, when  75  cents  per  pouiul  was  the  highest  figure  oit'ei'ed  for 
packing. 

"As  I  was  m'iiking  a  return  trij)  from  the  summit  I  stepped  into 
the  tent  of  a  man  whom  1  had  become  acquainted  with  on  the  trail. 
He  is  a  large  man,  over  six  feet  tall.  He  was  stretched  out  on  his 
blankets,  fatigued  and  worn,  with  outward  signs  of  jdiysical  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  hard  |)ackiug  he  iuul  already  done.  The  tears 
streamed  down  the  big  fellow's  swollen  cheeks.  Like  many  othei-s 
there  his  spirits  were  broken  and  he  had  given  up  the  struggle.  I 
asked  him  to  cheer  u]).  but  he  only  answered  in  a  melancholy  voice, 
saying  he  had  mortgaged  'his  all'  and  left  his  wife  and  little  ones 
in  Portland  in  the  ho|)e  of  reaching  the  gohlen  Klondike,  lie  was 
broke  and  could  not  ]>ack  bis  outfit  any  farther.  1  left  the  tent  in  a 
less  haippy  frame  of  mind  than  when  I  entered,  but  T  could  not  help 
him  for  I  was  broke  myself  and  had  to  come  back  to  Juneau." 

Not  only  have  there  becii  many  such  experienct^s  as  this,  but  there 
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was  actual  loss  of  life  diirinp  the  rush  of  1807.  of  which  the  full  and 
distressing  details  will  i)robabl}'  never  be  known. 

ANOTHER  SCRAP  OF  EVIDENCE. 

The  following  letter  received  from  E.  (.'.  Carter  of  Chicago,  who 
.  was  making  the  trip  to  Dawwon  City  over  Chilkoot  Pass,  was  written 
*  at  Lake  '   iideman  Hept.  Kith  last: 

"We  waited  al>out  eight  days  on  the  White  l*ass  and  then  gave  it 
up.  Xot  more  than  five  out  of  one  hundred  will  get  through  on  the 
\\Vhite  Pass.  This  one  is  1,100  feet  higiier,  and  one  taking  it  will 
wish  he  had  taken  tl'e  otiiei'.  The  price  of  packing  is  40  centvS  a 
pound  from  Talya  (Dyea)  to  here.  We  hired  a  boatbuilder  to  hel|)  us 
on  the  l)oat  at  $lo  a  day  and  board.  IJeaiis  are  selling  at  (>.")  cents 
per  pound.  A  lM)at  suital)le  to  go  down  the  Yukon  sells  for  from 
$300  to  $r>00.  We  spent  one  day  getting  logs,  and  have  been  making 
lumber  since  with  a  shipsaw. 

"There  are  no  Indians  packing  on  the  White  Pass.  This,  the  Chil- 
koot, is  full  of  them.  This  camp  looks  like  a  ship  yard.  F'-om  three 
to  ter  boiits  go  out  every  day.  There  are  no  houses  here,  all  tents.  I 
think  I'lere  are  about  oOO  persons  here  yet  building  boats.  Taking 
everythii.'jf  into  consideration,  it  is  cheajier.  and  very  much  hard 
work  is  avoided  by  going  around  by  St.  ^lichaers,  and  the  proper  time 
to  go  is  in  the  simng." 

CALLS  HIMSb^F  A  CRAZY  FOOL. 

Frank  Thomas,  who  left  Plymouth,  Ind.,  to  try  his  luck  in  the 
Klondike,  writes  home  of  the  hardships  of  the  White  Pas^s  .rail  as 
follows:  "Skagway,  Alaska,  Aug.  2d,  1897. — 1  am  a  few  days  older 
than  when  I  left  Portland,  and  a  great  deal  wiser.  I  have  been  work- 
ing like  a  slave  since  1  came  here  trying  to  get  over  the  trail  and  am 
not  over  yet,  and.  furthenuore,  do  not  think  I  will  be  in  time  to  get 
down  the  Yukon  this  winter.  We  bid  three  horses  an<l  a  mule.  Since 
I  came  in  we  have  lot^t  the  mule,  and  one  horse  on  the  accursed  trail. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  hoi-Hos  killed  hei-e.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Skagway,  or  White  Pa.-s  trail.  The  distance  from  salt 
water  to  Lake  Bennett  is  said  to  be  thirty-eight  miles,  but  one 
would  think  it  300.  This  is  the  most  discouraging  work 
I  ever  did,  but  my  money  is  in  the  outfit  and  I  am 
going  to  stay  by  luy  grub  and  get  as  far  as  I  can,  and  try  and 
get  to  Lake  Bennett  to  winter,  and  be  ready  to  go  <l(>wn  in  the  spring. 
\\c  have  enough  gru))  for  this  winter  and  still  have  ])lenty  left  in  the 
spring.  There  are  thousands  of  ])eople  here  who  are  figuring  (m 
the  -same  thing.  1  sujipose  these  5,000  ])eople  here  are  trying  to 
get  over.  Tliey  are  all  mad  and  crazy,  just  like  us.  Of  all  this  num- 
ber of  nu'U  who  arc  here  and  the  thousands  who  are  coming,  probably 
not  more  than  a  few  liunilrctl  will  get  over  this  fall.  I  am  not  the 
only  crazy  fool — there  are  nwiuy  others.  ^Fany  are  turning  back,  sell- 
ing their  outfits  for  what  tlu'y  can  get  ami  getting  out  of  ll.o  country 
as  fast  as  they  ])ossibly  can.  To-morrow  there  will  be  a  thousand  or 
more  horses  on  the  trail,  mud  l)elly  deep.  We  have  most  of  our  stuff 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  summit.  1  tliink  if  we  can  get^ 
it  over  the  summit  before  it  winters  u])  we  can  sled  it  down  to  the 
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lake  on  the  snow.  There  is  tini'ber  at  Lake  Bennett  and  we  can  build 
a  cabin  and  winter  nicely  there.  Then  we  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  build  a  boat  and  get  everything  ready  to  sail  down  the  lakes  and 
the  rivers  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ice  goes  out.  I  ani  undoubtedly 
a  crazy  fool  for  being  here  in  this  God-foreaken  country,  but  I  have 
the  consolation  of  seeing  thousands  of  other  men,  from  all  stages  of 
life — rich  and  poor,  wise  and  foolish — here  in  the  same  plight  as  I. 

"If  1  could  have  known  the  circumstances  when  I  started  1  could 
have  been  in  Dawson  now,  but  I  could  not  find  out  anythin)^  and  had 
to  learn  it  by  hard  experience.  There  is  a  town  starting  here.  Two 
men  came  over  from  the  Yukon  and  they  say  that  the  half  has  never 
been  told  about  the  quantity  of  gold  tliere.  But  they  say  there  is  suro 
to  be  a  shortage  in  grub  there  this  winter.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
I  would  have  gone  on  in  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  and  depended 
on  Inlying  it  there.  But  all  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  there  will 
be  starvation  there  this  winter  and  I  do  not  care  to  take  my  chances 


Wilde  A  Kirk  Photo,  Seattle,  Wash. 
A  typical  scene  at  Scattlu,  at  tlio  water  front. 


without  supplies.  I  am  going  to  stay  by  my  supplies  this  winter  and 
if  there  is  gold  on  the  Yukon  I  will  stand  as  good  a  chance  of  getting 
some  in  the  spring  as  now,  as  one  can't  jirospect  there  in  the  winter. 
If  we  get  to  tlie  lakes  this  fall  we  will  have  the  whole  of  next  summer 
to  prospect  in,  while  if  we  Avait  till  the  spring  to  start  we  would 
occupy  half  of  the  summer  in  getting  there.  If  we  get  our  goods  to 
the  lakes,  and  in  good  sto^e,  part  of  our  party  can  come  out  to  Skag- 
way  or  Juneau  and  work  this  winter.  It  rains  here  nearly  every  day, 
which  makes  the  trail  bad  and  damages  our  goods  which  we  have 
worked  so  cussed  hard  to  ])ack  over  the  mountains." 
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ABOUT  THE  ALL  WATER  ROUTE. 

It  may  be  eont'luded,  therefore,  that  until  such  time  as  good  roads 
are  built  across  the  passes  to  the  lakes-'  at  the  headwutei-s  of  the  Yukon, 
or,  indeed,  until  a  railroad  is  built  into  the  country,  by  long  odds  the 
most  comfortable,  and  in  the  long  run  the  cheai)est  route  into  the  gold 
fields  of  the  Klondike  and  those  on  the  otln-i  various  tributaries  of 
the  Yukon,  is  by  the  way  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  ajid  by  river 
stoamei"8  up  from  that  jwint.  l"\en  at  the  present  this  trip  can  be 
made  cheaply  and  at  a  minimuiu  of  discomfort.  Jt  is  neither  long, 
more  ar<luous  nor  more  cx])ensive  than  was  the  voyage  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus,  aiul  before  the 
railroad  era.  The  lianlships,  diihcultics  and  (hmgcrs  of  the  trip  into 
the  new  go]<l  fiehls,  wo  often  destTibed,  apply  solely  to  the  overland 
route.  The  all-water  n)ute  is  by  ocean  steamships  from  Seattle  to 
St.  Michael's;  thence  by  river  boat  up  to  Circle  City,  Dawson  City,  or, 
in  fact,  to  any  river  point.  The  North  .Vnu'i'ican  Tninsportation 
and  Trading  ('ompany,  which  has  its  head  olhces  in  Chicago,  has 
developed  this  route  and  has  now  imj>roved  its  transportation  facili- 
ties to  the  point,  that  even  delicate  w(Huen  who  desire  to  take  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  wonderful  HJl  of  a  new  and  uncommonly  rich  mining 
camp,  can  make  a  summer  excursion  to  the  Klomlike  and  return,  all 
the  time  enjoying  all  the  comforts  which  can  be  liad  on  any  steamer. 

THE  OCEAN  AND  RIVER  STEAMERS. 

The  North  American  Transjiortation  and  'IVading  Company  has 
at  present  four  ocean  steamers  plying  between  Se«ittlc  and  St. 
Michael's — the  Koanoke,  with  a  passenger  capacity  of  7()(),  and  three 
others  that  carry  freight  only.  At  St.  Michael's  these  steamships 
connect  with  the  river  boats  of  the  company,  a  Heet  of  eight  large 
stern-wheel  .steamers,  the  P.  ii.  Weare,  the  .1.  -J.  llealy,  .John  Cudahy, 
T.  C.  Powers,  J.  C.  Barr,  Klondike,  and  the  Charles  H.  Hamilton. 
The  latter  four  are  195  feet  long,  ',Vi  feet  beam,  electric  lighted,  and 
have  a  registered  tonnage  of  1,000.  They  are  cMpiipped  witli  powerful 
machiner}',  and  can  make  the  trip  to  Dawson  City  against  the  strong 
Yukon  currents  ,in  about  twelve  days.  The  other  river  boats  are  but 
slightly  inferior.  These  river  boats  were  built  at  Seattle  ship-yards, 
sent  north  in  sections  and  put  together  at  St.  ^Michael's,  the  Weare 
launched  in  lS!)',i,  the  llealy  in  ISit.")  aiul  the  Hamilton  in  August. 
1897.  Nor  is  this  all.  Foreseeing  the  rush,  the  same  company  ha» 
let  the  contract  in  Seattle  for  six  more  boats,  four  the  same  size  as 
the  Hamilton,  one  somewhat  .'^nuiUer  and  the  sixth,  a  powerful  river 
tugboat,  to  tow  barges  laden  with  freight  up  the  river. 

OUR  CLAIMS  FOR  THE  SERVICE. 

So  far  as  this  ocean  and  river  voyage  is  concerned,  and  rightly 
comparing  it  to  the  dangers  of  the  incmntain  pa.sses  on  the  inner 
passage,  tlie  North  American  Tran.«]iortati()n  and  'I'rading  Co.  feels 
warranted  in  repeating  the  statement  put  forth  in  its  sailing  li.^ts. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  mountain  ])asees  form  a  mo.st  trying 
journey,  while  "in  contrast  to  this  we  now  ofler  the  public  the  benefit 
of  our  new  and  elegant  steamer  service,  whereby  they  can  lake  a 
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largo  and  comfortable  first-elaes  paeeenger  stcttmer  at  either  Tiicoina 
or  Seattle  and  <^o  direct  to  the  mines,  reaching  thei-e  in  ample  time 
for  the  season's  work,  and  thus  avoiding  e  long  and  dangerous  trip, 
and  at  a  much  less  expense  than  the  old  way.  It  is  our  aim  to  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  our  experience  in  the  Yukon,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  them  the  safest,  cheapest  and  best  route  possible  on  favst 
passenger  steamers  to  what  we  know  is  the  richest  countiy  in  the 
world.  We  would  advise  miners  and  prospectors  to  take  our  first 
boat  in  June,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  mines  in  time  for  a  gwxl  season's 
work.  On  arriving  there  you  will  find  large;  and  complete  stores, 
supplied  with  eveiything  required,  both  necessities  and  luxuries,  at 
reasonable  prices.  With  our  increased  tnwis|)ortation  facilities  we 
can  supply  the  country  with  everything  needed  and  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  starvation." 

THE  OCEAN  VOYAGE. 

The  ocean  trip  is,  in  fact,  thoroughly  enjoyable,  even  to  the 
mere  tourist  who  seeks  these  latitudes  simply  for  health  or 
pleasure.  After  leaving  Seattle  the  well-ajjpointed  steamer  proceeds 
up  Puget  Sound,  passes  Port  Townsend  and  out  through  the  Straits 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  there  on  the  voyage 
is  an  uninterrupted  run  of  2,000  miles  to  the  first  stop,  which  is  at 
the  island  of  Unalaska  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  chain  that  servos 
as  a  fence  post  to  Bering  Sea,  and  almost  forms  a  land-crossing  from 
this  continent  to  that  of  Asia. 

THE  STOP  AT  DUTCH  HARBOR. 

Within  the  harbor  of  Unalaska  is  an  island,  with  a  crescent 
bay  which  is  called  Dutch  Harbor,  and  here  it  is  the  steamer 
p,i;tually  ciists  anchor.  Dutch  Ilavbor  is  a  coaling  station  and  sujjply 
point  for  naval  vessels  and  for  the  Bering  Sea  fieet  of  whalers  and 
sealers.  It  is  also  the  headquaricrs  of  the  company  that  owns  the 
sealing  privilege  of  the  Pribyloft  Islands,  and  accordingly  it  pos- 
sesses so  many  faicilities  that  it  is  here  the  North  American  Trans- 
portation and  Trading  Co.  conducts  the  building  and  repairing  of  its 
vessels  and  maintains  a  great  warehouse  and  other  establishments. 
Back  of  the  little  island  that  forms  Dutch  Ifarlmr  is  another  curved 
'beach,  where  may  be  seen  the  line  of  white-painied  houses  that 
constitute  the  port  of  I'nalaska. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  ISLAND. 

After  this  pause  at  Dutch  Harbor  the  steamers  proceed  on  their 
way  north  through  Bering  Sea,  past  the  seal  islands  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Paul,  and  up  through  Norton  Sound  to  Fort  (Jet  There  on 
St.  Michael's  Island.  This  is  the  great  depot  for  the  Yukon  countr}' 
and  the  po'nt  of  transfer  to  the  river  steamers.  Here,  again,  the 
North  American  Transportation  a-  :  Trading  Co.  has  vast  stores  and 
warehouses,  and  at  the  present  time  this  is  the  sojourning  place  of 
all  who  are  bound  either  in  or  out  of  the  Yukon  Valley.  St.  Michael's 
Island  is  about  sixty  m'.les  north  of  the  actual  mouth  of  the  Yukon. 
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DISTANCES  ON  THE  ROUTE. 

The  transfer  to  the  light-draft  river  steamers  is  made  at  St. 
Michael's  IslaJid  proanptly  and  comfortably,  and  now  from  another 
standpoint  the  traveler  may  review  the  length  of  the  stages  before 
him. 

The  distance  from  Seattle  to  Dawson,  via  Chilkoot  or  White 
Pass  is  1,750  miles.  The  distance  from  Seattle  to  I>aw'8on,  via  the 
Xorth  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Co.  all-water  route  is 
4,152  miles,  as  follows: 

Seattle  to  Dutch  Harbor 1,800 

Dutch  Harbor  to  Fort  Get  There,  St.  Michael's  Island 700 

St.  Michael's  to  Hamilton's  Landing 650 

Hamilton's  Landing  to  Weare 247 

Weare  to  Circle  City 493 

Circle  City  to  Boundary  Line 170 

Boundary  Line  to  Port  Cudahy 40 

Fort  Cudahy  to  Dawson  City 52 

Total 4.152 

The  above  measurements  were  made  by  C'apt.  J.  C  Barr  of  the 
Xorth  American  Transportation  and  IVading  Co.,  and  approved  by 
William  Ogilvie,  Dominion  Land  Surveyor. 

ON  THE  GREAT  GOLDEN  RIVER. 

We  are  now  on  the  mighty  Yukon  River,  which  crosses  Alaska 
from  east  to  west  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  a  little  south  of 


Wilse  A  Kirk,  Photo,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company's  steamer  leaving  Seattle, 

Wash.,  for  St.  Michaels. 

Bering  Strait.    The  source  of  the  river  is  in  British  territory,  200  or 
300  miles  south  of  the  twint  where  the  stream  crooks  away  westward 
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into  Alaska.  In  fact,  it  may  he  said  to  drain  very  nearly  the  same 
mountain  slopes  m  the  Fraser,  ("oiuiiihia,  Peace,  and  Stidcine.  It 
was  natiiml,  therct'oiT,  to  expect  that  jiohl  would  he  found  along 
the  main  eiianiu'l  of  the  Yukon  or  Monie  of  its  trihutaries.  Ex- 
plorers were  sent  <tut  from  two  hases.  One  set  went  up  the  river  from 
its  mouth,  traversinfj;  tiie  wl)ole  of  Alaska  fmm  the  west  to  east;  and 
another  pushed  up  from  tlie  south,  from  the  vicinity  of  Juneau, 
through  C'hilkttt  I'ass.  The  North  American  Transportation  and 
Trading  Company  established  its  trading  stations  near  the  source 
of  the  river  over  six  yeara  ago.  Most  of  the  prospecting  has  been 
done  either  between  this  locality  ami  the  jwint  Avhere  the  river 
crossed  into  Alaska,  or  within  the  first  KM)  miles  over  the  line. 

Fine  g(»Ul  dust,  however,  in  small  quantities,  was  foimd  at  the 
mouth  of  *^he  Porcupine  Hiver,  a  stream  that  joins  the  Yukon  about 
100  miles  west  of  the  boundary,  and  also  near  the  mouth  of  F'orty- 
Mile  Creek,  most  of  whose  course  lies  in  Alaska,  but  which  crosses 
into  British  ttn-itory  before  emptying  into  the  big  river.  Fort 
Cndahy  is  situatetl  liere,  and  Circle  City,  where  there  were  other 
niming  camps,  is  about  2.50  miles  further  down  stream,  and  at  all  of 
these  points  it  is  now  found  that  every  creek  aiud  tributary  yields 
a  return  to  the  gold-seeker  only  varying  in  richness  with  the  dili- 
gence of  his  search. 

PUSHING  UP  THE  STREAM. 

As  you  proceed  up  the  river  yon  see  innnmerable  Indian  villages 
and  small  settlements  inhabited  by  traders,  missionaries  and  Indians, 
all  of  interest  to  the  traveler.  The  first  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
is  through  low,  flat  country,  after  which  the  mountainous  country 
Is  reached,  and  the  constant  change  of  magnificent  scenery  is  beyond 
description. 

At  old  Fort  Y'ukon,  which  is  inside  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  you  see 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  sun  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out a  break,  and  all  along  the  river  during  these  months  one  can 
read  a  paper  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night  without  a  lamp.  It 
is  continuouiS  daylight  during  this  time. 

After  leaving  here  the  next  jwint  of  interest  is  Circle  City,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Yukon  country.  Here  you  find  a  large  frontier 
town,  the  houses  all  built  of  logs,  and  while  they  have  no  pretensions 
to  beauty,  they  are  warm  and  comfortable.  Circle  City  has  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  2,000  f)eople,  and  some  of  the  best  placer  mines  yet 
discovered  below  the  Klondike  region. 

SEEINQ  THE  niDNIQHT  SUN. 

It  is  at  Circle  City,  on  this  trip,  that  the  traveler  is  first  close 
to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  a  glimpse  of  life  at  that  point  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting.  A  newsj>aper  correspondent  writing  from  Circle 
City,  under  date  of  June  34th,  when  days  with  us  are  longest,  thus 
describes  the  midnight  sun:  "The  midnight  sun  is  here,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  generous  of  him,  for  (arcle  ('ity  is  now  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Every 
party  of  surveyors  has  its  own  latitude  for  this  place,  one  party  even 
aflirming  it  to  be  north  of  the  circle.    Some  time  this  question  will 
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be  definitely  settled,  ami  until  it  is,  sufiice  it  to  say  that  our  day- 
king  has  not  'set'  now  for  ut  least  eight  days,  or,  if  we  are  so  far 
south  of  the  circle,  this  'reflection  of  the  sun,'  as  some  scientists 
claim  it  to  be,  could  not  be  more  than  the  original. 

"At  Ft.  Yukon,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  circle,  the  sun  does 
not  fail  to  rise  during  the  t^hortest  winter  days,  the  upper  rim  just 
showing  itself,  as  it  skirts  along  the  horizon  for  a  distance  just 
about  as  it  looks  now  here.  As  at  Ft.  Yukon  it  should  not  show 
itself  at  all  for  a  few  days,  in  the  same  way  that  it  should  disappear 
entirely  here  for  a  few  minutes,  both  are  probably  due  to  reflection. 

"I  am  not  sorry  that  such  is  the  case,  for  it  is  a  beautiful  sight. 
It  was  first  noticed  on  the  night  of  June  ITth,  that  it  did  not  set, 
though  had  one  watched  it  for  a  few  nights  previous  to  this  date  the 
same  effect  might  have  been  observed.  It  wa«i  also  watched  by  dif- 
ferent parties  on  the  nights  of  June  19,  21  and  22.  At  10  p.  m. 
the  sun  is  apparently  nearly  one  Ihmr  Jiigh  in  the  northwest;  it  looks 
as  thoiigh  it  would  sink  and  set  right  tliere;  but  no,  he  slides  along 
towards  the  north,  slowly  drawing  nearer  to  the  earth,  until  finally 
his  lower  rim  appears  to  touch  it. 

A  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  SIGHT. 

"During  this  time  the  sky  has  been  showing  all  the  shades  of 
red,  pink  and  orange^  until  now  it  shows  a  brilliant  red  all  along 
the  northern  horizon,  the  snn  himself  looking  like  a  ball  of  fire. 
Down  he  goes,  until  only  half  the  ball  shows,  then  disappears  alto- 
gether behind  the  tall  trees.  The  watcher  hurriedly  runs  up  a  ladder 
to  the  roof  of  a  house  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground  and  from 
there  watches  the  upper  fourth  of  the  fiery  orb  as  it  swings  steadily 
along  the  northern  horizon  for  some  distance,  distinctly  visible  all 
the  time,  until  it  s'owly  rises  amid  more  brilliant  efi'cKits  of  coloring 
than  when  it  had  first  touched  the  horizon  one  and  one-half  hours 
before. 

"All  this  time  the  moon,  large,  pale  and  fntrhtened  looking,  was 
rising  in  the  oast,  but  she  could  not  hold  he  "\\  i  against  this  rising 
splendor.  Hut  she  fully  retaliates,  for  it  is  in  uio  long  winter  nights, 
when  she  gets  in  her  work.  From  8  ]>.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  the  sum  shines 
in  through  the  north  window  of  my  up-stairs  room. 

"There  has  been  no  real  darkness  since  May  1st.  On  that  date  the 
ladies  went  out  on  a  'May-day  snowshoe  party' — this  may  sound 
rather  odd  to  some  reiKlei-s — and  as  the  snow  was  in  fine  condition, 
they  re|torted  having  a  good  time. 

"Now  no  one  would  think  of  snow,  for  it  often  registers  over  90 
degrees  in  the  sun;  bills  and  trees  are  clothed  in  bright  green; 
songless  birds  are  flitting  about;  wild  flowers,  including  roses,  are 
growing  in  profusion,  anil  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  develoi)m(;nt 
of  this  country — mosquitoes — are  in  full  force.  IJefore  the  snow  is 
fairly  off  the  ground  they  come;  big,  lazy  fellows,  making  much  noise, 
but  getting  in  little  real  work. 

"Before  long,  another  croji  comes,  almost  too  little  to  see,  too  quiet 
to  hear,  too  active  to  catch,  but  how  they  do  sting,  keeping  one's 
hand?,  face  and  neck  covered  with  itching,  burning  lumps  and  sores. 
One  hardly  dares  to  venture  out  of  doors  without  first  putting  on 
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thick  buckskin  glovt^s  and  ;i  siuk  iiiikIl'  of  netting  over  hat,  lieiul  and 
neck;  but  they  will  work  tlu-ir  way  through  netting,  even  tine  wire 
screening,  elieeseeloth  being  tlio  only  thing  that  will  entirely  ex- 
clude them. 

SMOKE  OR  MOSQUITOES. 

"In  the  houses  (jne  must  choose  his  alternative  of  being  driven 
out  by  simoke  or  mostiuitoes.  In  the  hnish  they  are  nuieh  worse  than 
in  town;  one  nuin  just  in  I'rom  the  mines  says  that  when  on  the  trail 
they  would  settle  so  thick  on  his  netting  that  .he  could  hardly  see 
where  he  was  going.  1  don't  wonder  that  they  sometimes  drive  men 
half  crazy.  This  spring  the  ^'ukon  Hiver  was  somewhat  late  in  break- 
ing up.  Though  the  ice  first  stalled  to  run  on  May  1(!,  it  was  ten 
days  before  the  steand)oats  could  run.  The  breaking  up  <lisapf)ointed 
everybody,  it  came  so  (juietly  and  orderly.  There  was  no  sudden  rise 
of  the  water;  no  'immense  ice  mas-is  and  bcrga'  came  nushing  down 
to  pile  up  in  the  bends  'mountain  high,'  etc.  The  steamboat  P.  B. 
Weare,  which  wa«  wintered  here,  Wius  pushed  up  by  the  ice  on  an 
island  and  left  there  high  and  dry,  where  a  gang  of  men  worked 
until  July  1  before  they  could  get  her  off  and  into  the  water." 

THE  DOQS  OF  ALASKA. 

At  any  of  these  river  stations  we  may  meet  soone  of  the  native 
dogs,  which  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hamilton  from  his  ex- 
periences on  a  winter  sleigh-Journey.  A  Siwash  dog,  he  says,  is  the 
foulest,  meanest,  laziest  and  most  profanity-provoking  animal  I  ever 
met,  and  1  suppose  that  it  is  the  most  abused  animal  that  comes 
under  the  white  man's  lash.  In  Alaska  these  dogs  answer  the  pur- 
pi>se  of  the  horse  in  America,  iieing  used  both  for  ])acking  and  for 
hauling.  A  good  dog  was  worth  $150  when  we  left  Circle  City,  and 
almost  anything  that  had  four  legs  brought  not  less  than  $75.  I 
have  seen  white  men  beat  their  dogs  so  unmercifully  that  one  had 
to  interfere.  A  heavy  whip  or  a  big  stick  satisfies  the  driver  for  a 
time,  but  when  on  much  of  a  trip  a  chain  stems  to  fit  their  needs 
better.  When  a  <U>g  is  beaten  over  the  body  and  bead  with  a  chain 
it  is  pretty  brutal,  and  many  a  dog  has  had  ribs  and  logs  broken  and 
eyes  knocked  out.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  white  miin  as  a  rule 
is  intelligent  enough  to  |»rovide  I'cu'  his  dogs,  even  though  he  beats 
them  more  unmercifully  than  do  the  natives. 

Around  an  Indian  village  the  dogs  sidjsist  almost  entirely  on 
refuse,  as  the  natives  at  all  times  are  either  too  hard  up  or  too  in- 
diifercnt  to  give  their  dogs  any  food  that  a  hunuui  being  can  eat. 
They  >vill  hitch  up  a  team  and  start  out  for  a  journey  with  dogs 
looking  so  thin  and  weak  that  one  doubts  their  ability  to  go  live  miles. 
If  he  follows  them  a  day,  however,  he  will  be  mightily  tired  at  night. 
Talk  of  the  lives  of  a  eat.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  in  the  same 
instant  with  the  tenacity  with  which  a  Switish  dog  hangs  to  life. 
Without  exaggeration,  I  have  seen  an  Indian  start  out  with  a  team  of 
dogs  and  travel  eighty  miles  in  three  days,  and  there  was  not  a  dog 
but  had  to  lean  against  a  building  to  howl,  so  thin  and  weak  weio 
they.  With  all  their  filthiness  and  meanness  they  are,  as  a  rule,  hard 
workers  and  faithfnl.  When  they  once  understand  that  the  driver 
is  going  to  do  the  driving,  they  get  over  long  distances  and  haul  big 
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loads,  in  ordinary  weather,  when  it  is  not  colder  than  25  degrees 
below  iero,  they  can  go  for  ten  days  without  eating  anything  but 
snow,  and  still  keep  pretty  strong  and  fat." 

WEALTH  IN  OTHER  FORMS. 

"I  know  absolutely,  fvom  the  reports  of  expert  prospectors  whom 
we  have  had  out  for  live  yeare,  tliat  many  of  the  streams  of  Alaska 
are  as  rich  in  gold  as  the  Klondike,  and  not  that  alone,  but  there  is 
untold  wealth  there  in  coal,  copper  and  iron."  This  declaration  was 
made  with  positiveness  and  entinisiasm  by  P.  li.  Weari. 

"This  rush  to  the  gold  fields  is  no  short-lived  craze,"  ad  led  Mr. 
Wearc.  "In  my  opinion  the  po.-^'^ibilitios  in  that  region  are  beyond 
realization.  1  am  not  speaking  of  the  Klondike  alone.  I  believ 
that  the  develo|)ments  just  liegun  there  will  show  that  Alaska,  which 
this  country  has  owned  for  thirty  years  and  never  even  explored 
thoroughly,  is  the  richest  spot  in  thvi  world.  1  know  from  reliable 
sources  that  gold  is  to  be  found  in  alnio&t  any  river,  creek  or  lalce 
throughout  Ala^ska,  and  the  Klondike  region.  If  a  man  cannot  make 
$15  a  day,  he  quits  in  disgust  and  searches  for  richer  claims."  These 
statements  by  Air.  Woaro  were  mwdo  to  a  New  York  newspaper  man 
and  published  with  his  entire  approval. 

THE  GOLDEN  HEAD  WATERS. 

While  these  remarks  a])ply  to  Porcupine  River  and  all  the  other 
tributaries,  great  and  small,  that  help  to  feed  the  Yukon,  it  is  on 
the  upper  section  of  the  stream  that  the  neu'ness  to  th  >  mother  lode 
becomes  most  evident.  This  latter  river  eiiiers  the  Y'ukon  fifty-two 
miles  above  Fort  Cudahy,  and  ail  sides  of  the  Kloudike  are  gold-bear- 
ing streams,  ))articularly  up  the  Yukon.  In  most  instances  they  were 
not  prowpected  until  dSHT.  Wliat  lias  bt?en  accomplished  on  these 
creeks,  and  on  some  of  the  Klomlike  claims  as  well,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1H9<,  is  described  in  the  following  letter  from  E.  J.  Liver- 
nash  to  the  San  l-rraicisco  Examiner.  The  letter  is  dated  Dawson 
City,  September  14,  181*7: 

"Plowing  into  the  Yukon  from  the  wist  are  four  streams  of  which 
one  hears  the  mi'.ers  si)eak  constantly:  Klondike  river.  Baker  creek, 
Indian  creek  aril  Stewait  h'iver.  As  is  known,  the  KK  adike  enters 
the  Yukon  -zt  Dawson.  Tliirty-tive  miles  further  up  the  Y'ukon, 
Indian  creek  empties,  and  between  Indian  <-icek  and  the  Klondike 
the  Yukon  receives  iiaki-r  creek. 

"The  Stewart  jo'us  tiiis  great  concourse  of  wai;'rs  about  sixty-five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Indian  creek.  The  Klondike's  headwaters 
arc  unknown;  so  are  the  Stewart's.  Nothing  certain  om  be  said  of 
the  length  of  either.  Pros|)ectors  have  gone  150  miles  up  the  Klon- 
dike, and  it  is  more  than  a  brook  there.  The  Indians  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Stewart  is  .S(H)  miles  long.  Baker  creek  is  l(?es  than 
sixty  miles  long.  Indian  creek  has  a  course  of  100  miles,  approxi- 
mately. '^Phese  four  stretfmis  flow  sfomewhat  parallel  with  one  another, 
and  through  a  rugged,  mountainous  region,  heavily  timbered  with 
spruce,  liircli  and  jioplar,  and  very  difficult  to  traverse. 

"The  Stewart  liii»^  huTidreds  of  miles  of  tributfiries.  none  of  which, 
however,  have  lieen  brought  jiroaninently  into  notice.     Indian  creek 
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has  several  small  iuanches,  among  them  Dominion  creek.  A  tributary 
of  Dominion  creek  is  Sulphur  creek.  l'«ikcr  creek  ha.-;  sdine  siiiall 
branches,  none  nuicli  luciihoiied.  The  Klondike  has  lliree  fanu-us 
branches — lionanza  creek,  IJear  creek  and  Hunker  creek;  and  several 
not  famous,  notably  Too  Much  (JoUl  creek  and  Quigiey   'reek. 

"Bonanza  creek  enters  the  Klondike  two  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and  its  course  is  northwesterly.  It  is  twenty-three  miles 
long,  carrying  oOO  inches  at  low  water,  and  has  for  trilmtaries  Adams 
creek,  Eldorado  creek  and  Victoria  crctk  on  the  right  hand  side  to- 
ward the  headwaters,  and  Gouvan  creek.  Home  Stake  creek,  Skookum 
[  dlch  and  (ialvin  gulch  on  the  other  side,  and  a  fork  knowi;  as  Me- 
Corniack's  branch.  Adams  creek,  seven  miles  long,  has  French  gulch 
for  a  tributary — a  tiny  creek,  and  Chief  gulch  for  a  fork,  three  miles 
long.  Victoria  creek,  four  to  live  miles  long,  joins  lif)iian7d  about  ten 
milto  from  the  mouth.  ^IcCormackV  i)ranc]i  is  aiK)ut  tiv  ^  miles  long 
and  forks  from  the  main  stream  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Gouvan,  Homestake,  Skookum  and  Galvin  flow  into  Bonanza  at  points 
between  the  fork-;  ar  '   Eldorado." 

CAPITAL  OF  THE  KLONDIKE. 

At  length  \\  e  reach  Daiwson  City,  the  metropolis  of  the  Klondike 
region,  and  al.nost  the  head  point  of  steamer  navigation  on  the  Yukon. 
This  is  a  ty])ical  mining  town.  It  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  shape 
into  town  lots.  The  streets  are  sixtj  T.ve  feet  wide.  H  is  situated  on 
a  stretch  of  low  ground  on  the  northwest  l)ank  of  the  Yukon,  a  short 
distance  below  the  mouth  (if  the  Klondike.  During  the  summer 
of  189?  a  vast  mtijority  of  its  inhabitants  lived  in  tents,  but  a  great 
many  houstvs  were  built  during  the  seuson,  preparatory  to  the  require- 
ments of  winter.  Some  of  these  are  (piite  sulxstantial  buildings.  It 
is  unfortunately  true  tliat  the  best  and  most  commodious  buildings 
in  the  to'wn.  aside  from  the  somewhat  extensive  and  imposing  ware- 
houses of  the  Xorth  .\merican  Transportation  and  Trading  Company, 
are  occupied  by  saloons  and  gambling  houses:  and  these  places,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  mining  centc 's  of  population,  are  excessively  pat- 
ronized. Tov.-n  lots  in  Daw.--  u  City  are  being  sold  at  a  high  tigure, 
some  of  them  bringing  as  much  as  .$*-20,00()  each. 

A  VERY  LIVELY  TOWN. 

Dawson  City  i>,  of  course,  a  lively  mining  town.  The  population 
whicli  ha.s  gone  in  there  is  of  an  exceedingly  heterogeneous  character, 
including  a  large  variety  of  imtionalities  and  men  (,i  iiearly  every 
phase  of  human  experience.  Notwithstanding  this,  up  to  the  early 
fall  of  the  present  year  (1S!)T)  no  serious  breaches  of  the  peaee  have 
taken  place.  One  shooting  event  is  recorckKl,  but  the  victim  soon 
recovere<l,  and  at  last  reports  the  oiVender  was  in  the  grasp  of  the 
{^atiadiaii  Alounted  Police.  Tliis  force  is  at  Dawson  City  in  consider- 
able strength,  and  acting  under  and  l)y  virtue  of  Canadian  laws,  ex- 
ercises a  niHTst  salutary  influence  ujion  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  Dawson  ''ity  leen  are  not  what  they  appear.  Everywhere  char- 
acters are  hidden  beneath,  a  rougli  exterior.  One  will  often  meet  with 
a  f)olislief!  colUge  graduate  under  an  exceedingly  rough  garb.  In 
Dawson  City  one  may  ^it  down  and  discuss  almost  any  >jubject,  in- 
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eluding  the  widest  range  of  science,  literature  and  religion,  with  one 
liaving  the  general  a])peiirance  of  a  liighway  tram)3,  and  who,  ii 
casually  met  with  in  the  State  of  Illinois-!,  would  be  regarded  as  the 
veriest  hobo.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  what  we  call  style  in 
Dawson  City.  Bar-keepers  do  not  wear  boiled  shirts,  nor  are  those 
who  preside  at  the  piano  or  manipulate  other  musical  instrumeiits 
in  the  coarse  dance-hou'ses  dressed  in  the  garb  of  dudes. 

(fold  scales  are  found  in  evei-y  trading  place  in  Dawson  City,  and 
the  greater  pro})ortion  of  local  retail  traffic  is  oarrier.  on  with  gold 
dust  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Dance-halls  may  be  found  in  the 
rear  of  almost  every  saloon.  There  is  also  an  apartment  connected 
with  almost  every  drinking  place  devoted  to  gambling,  where  the 
miner  parts  with  his  money  or  gold  dust  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
speculation.  The  liquors  sold  in  these  drinking  ])lacos  are  of  a  vile 
character,  much  of  them  being  compounded  with  drugs  on  the  spot, 
and  containing  very  small  pro))ortions  of  real  whisky,  gin  or  brandy. 

PATHOS  IN  A  DANCE  HALL. 

And  yet  in  these  rough  pleasure  halls  there  is  often  a  touch  of 
pathos  that  shows  the  better  qualities  of  the  luunan  heart.  •  Hear 
this  little  story  of  a  Klondike  saloon  revel: 

"While  Mountain  Charley  was  giving  his  first  annual  ball  at  Hog 
Back  dance  house  last  night  a  .strange  thing  occun-ed,  which  sen'ed 
as  a  rather  pathetic  climax  to  about  twelve  hours  of  a  hot  rag  show. 
Only  six  women  were  there  (dust  sliakers,  they  call  them  up  there), 
while, the  room  was  packed  with  mind's,  who  danced  in  their  stocking 
feet.  Bag  after  bag  of  dust  poured  over  the  bar  in  exchange  for 
whisky,  and  by  'i  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  noise  sounded  like  a 
chariot  race  in  an  empty  j:,arret.  The  tiddler  (and  he  was  a  wonder, 
both  in  countenance  and  action),  had  come  over  the  trail  from 
Skagway.  He  had  eyes  that  were  almost  lost  in  films  of  s<idnes8,  and 
his  long  hair,  resembling  the  nu)ss  one  sees  clinging  to  live  oaks,  fell 
over  his  ears  and  almost  entwined  itself  in  the  strings  of  his  instru- 
ment. Faster  and  faster  he  played,  until  the  sweep  of  the  bow  was 
almost  lost  in  the  jjungent  smoke.  At  six  o'clock  the  last  dance  was 
announced.  True  to  the  custom  of  the  States,  he  started  up  'Home, 
Sweet  Home.'  For  a  moment  the  dancing  still  continued,  then  the 
noise  began  to  cease.  One  by  one  the  gruif  revelers  moved  towards 
the  fiddler  until  all  wtM-e  grouped  before  him.  Kven  the  click  of  the 
glasses  on  the  bar  ceased.  When  the  last  strain  of  the  beautiful 
melody  had  sifted  through  the  smoke,  he  was  implored  time  and 
time  again  to  repeat  the  air.  When  at  last  the  old  man  cloaktHl  his 
violin  and  stejtped  down  from  the  [)latforin,  ounce  after  ounce  of  dust 
found  its  way  into  the  rough  hand  of  the  player. 

"  'Home,  Sweet  Home!"  Many  a  mile  of  snow  and  ice  se])arated 
these  argonauts  from  the  honu's  they  left,  to  rob  Alaska  of  her 
riches." 

CURRENCY  AND  TRAFFIC  AT  DAWSON. 

The  currency  of  Dawson  City,  as  stated,  ir  chiefly  gold  dust. 
One  entering  a  ])lace  to  trade,  or  a  saloon  to  drink,  has  a  quantity 
of  gold  dust  weighed  out,  which  he  exchanges  for  chips  of  vnrious 
denominations.     'I'hese  chii>8  he,  in   torn,  exchanges  at   the  place 
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where  they  were  obtained  for  .hatever  he  chooses  to  purchase.  In 
the  meantime  tliere  is  now  ample  safety  as  well  as  facilities  for  e»- 
change  afforded  at  Dawsi^on  by  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  which  has  its  offices  in  the  great  ware- 
house of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Co.  In- 
stead of  handling  his  "dust"  for  every  small  transaction^  the  miner 
can  nmv  dej)osit  it  and  thus  establish  an  account,  against  which  he 
can  draw  by  cheek  or  carry  away  a  draft  for  the  amount  in  the  usual 
form. 

LIFE  IN  SUMMER  DAYS. 

Dawson  City  is  a  '.nost  delightful  place  during  the  ishort  summer 
season.  Daylight  is  continuous,  anil  one  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  book  or  newspaper  may  read  without  artificial  light  every  hour  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  Of  I'ourse  the  mo-quite  and  little  black  fly  keep 
up  an  unceasing  annoyance,  but  this  is  really  the  only  drawback  to 
one's  happiness  while  in  the  town.  The  climate  is  excellent,  and  there 
are  no  diseases  <>f  any  sort  arising  from  climatic  conditions.  In  the 
winter  season  it  is  very  cold,  but  with  ])roper  supplies  one  wil'  not 
sufl'er  from  the  extremes  of  winter  temperature.  Thci  atmosphere  is 
exceedingly  dry,  and  a  pei-son  can  endure  with  much  less  suffering 
twenty  degrees  more  cold  than  in  the  more  hujnid  districts  of  our  own 
northwest. 

THE  POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

The  Postoffico  department  issued  a  fornud  order  in  September 
establishing  an  exchange  of  mails  twice  a  mouth  between  the  post- 
oftice  at  Dyea,  Ala.ska  and  Dawson  City,  Canada.  The  service  is  to 
consist  of  two  round-trips  each  moiitli,  the  Hivt  trip  to  connnence  at 
Dyea  upon  the  arrival  at  that  place,  via  Juneau,  of  the  mail  steamer 
scheduled  to  leave  Seattle  September  ir)th  and  arrive  at  Dyea  Sep- 
tember 5i(Hb,  aii'l  the  siilisefpu'nt  trips  to  commence  upon  the  arrival 
at  Dyea  of  a  mail  from  Siattle. 

The  mails  in  (piestion  shall  contniu  only  letteiis  and  postal  cards, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  otlier  articles. 

The  mail  made  u])  at  the  otlice  at  Dawson  City  shall  contain  let- 
ters and  postal  cards  addre.«sed  for  delivery  at  any  place  in  the  Yidcon 
district  of  Canada,  and  the  mails  made  up  at  the  oifice  at  Dawson 
(^ity  for  the  office  at  Dyea  sluill  contain  letters  and  jxxstal  cards  ad- 
dressed for  delivery  at  any  place  in  the  Fniteil  States. 

This  is  the  formal  announcement  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
postal  sen'ice  in  the  gold  region,  wl  rh  lias  been  established  through 
an  arrangement  between  the  Tnitcd  States  and  Canada.  The  con- 
tract for  performing  the  service  wa-  let  by  the  Canadian  government, 
the  Ignited  States  paying  the  latter  its  share  of  the  expenses,  based 
on  the  stretch  of  our  territory  that  the  route  travex'ses. 

WEALTH  OF  THE  KLONDIKE. 

It  is  at  Daw?on  we  fii>st  begin  to  realize  the  vast  mineral  wealth 
of  the  countiT.  Klondike  placer  mines  are  only  gathering  the  dust 
washed  off  nature's  great  g<ild  reserve  in  the  Alaskan  mountains. 
This  dust  is  found  in  the  gnivel  of  the  little  streams.  It  comes  from 
a  formation  called  the  conglomenite,  which  is  incomparably  richer 
in  nuggets  and  particles  of  gold  than  the  gi-avel. 
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When  the  miners  find  it  no  longer  profitable  to  wasli  out  the 
gravel,  they  can  attack  the  conglomerate,  where  they  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  something  by  hard  labor.  Finally,  there  is  the  original 
source  of  the  gold,  the  veins  in  the  hills.  These  must  be  of  enormous 
value.  They  must  lie  xmtouched  until  the  proper  machinery  for 
obtaining  the  gold  is  erected.  A  clear,  scientific  and  authoritative 
explanation  of  the  geological  conditions  of  the  Klondike  and  neigh- 
boring gold-l)earing  rocks  is  given  here.  It  was  furnished  by  Prof. 
S.  E.  Emmons,  of  the  United  Slates  Geological  Survey.  Professor 
Emmons  says: 

"The  real  mass  of  golden  wealth  in  Al-,u<ka  remains  as  yet  un- 
touched. It  lies  in  A'irgiii  rocks,  from  which  the  jiartioles  found  in 
the  river  gravels  now  being  washed  by  the  Klondike  miners  have 
been  torn  by  the  erosion  of  streams.  Those  jjarticles  being  heavy 
have  been  deposited  by  the  streams  which  carried  the  lighter  matter 
onward  to  the  ocean,  thus  forming  by  gradual  accumulation  a  sort 
of  auriferous  concentrate.  IMany  of  the  bits,  especially  in  certain 
localities,  are  big  enough  to  be  called  nuggets.  In  spots  the  gravels 
are  so  rich  that,  as  we.  have  all  beard,  many  ounces  of  the  yellow 
metal  are  obtained  from  the  washing  of  a  single  panful.  This  is 
what  is  making  the  people  so  Avild — the  prospect  of  picking  money 
out  of  the  dirt  by  the  handful  literally. 

THB  GREAT  MOTHER  LODE. 

"But  all  this  is  merely  the  skimming  of  grease  from  the  pot;  the 
soup  remains,  and  precious  soup  it  is.  The  bulk  of  the  wealth  is  in 
the  rocks  of  the  hills.  Availing  only  for  proper  machinery  to  take  it 
out.  For  you  must  rcinombcr  that  the  gold  was  originally  stored 
in  veins  of  the  rock-^,  which  are  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  formation. 
Nobody  can  say  how  many  millions  of  years  since  the  metal  was  put 
there,  but  it  must  have  \m'n  an    normously  long  time  l)ack. 

"The  streams  wore  away  tht  .ocks,  carrying  gold  with  them,  and 
this  process  continued  for  ages,  making  inuuense  deposits  of  rich, 
gold-bearing  gravels.  Eventually  these  de|)osits  were  themselves 
transforme<l  into  rocks — a  sort  of  conglomerate  in  which  pebbles 
small  and  big  ace  mixed  with  what  was  once  .siind.  To-day  the 
strata  composed  of  this  conglomerate  are  of  immense  extent  and  un- 
known thickness.  The  fonnation  closely  roseml)les  that  of  the  aurif- 
erous 'banket'  or  pudding  stone  of  the  South  African  gold  fields; 
but  the  South  African  pudding  stone  was  in  far  remote  antiquity  a 
sea  beach,  whereas  the  Alaskan  formation  is  a  deposit  made  by 
streams,  as  I  have  said. 

"In  the  latter  r>och  the  stream  continued  to  gnaw  away  at  the 
hills,  bringing  dow  ii  more  gold  and  leaving  it  behind  in  the  gravel 
at  their  bottoi,<  It  is  these  comparatively  niodom  rivers  which 
are  resiponsible  for  the  pay  dirt  of  the  Klondike  district  and  of  Ml 
that  region.  Xaturally,  because  it  was  c".r.ly  ^r,{  at  r.nd  workec",  the 
miners  have  struck  this  surface  alluvium  fiir-t.  The  streams  at  vaTJous 
times  have  followed  diffeient  courses,  and  it  is  in  the  gnvels  of  the 
dry  and  disused  channels  that  the  gold  minere  dig  with  such  fabulous 
profit. 

"Yau  will  observe  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  gold  of  that 
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( I'rrion  exists  under  three  widely  different  conditions — ^in  the  gravels, 
xu  aie  conglomerate  or  pudding  stone,  and  in  the  ancient  rocks  of  the 
hills.  When  the  modern  stream  deposits,  now  being  worked,  are 
used  up,  the  miner  can  tackle  the  conglomerate,  which  represents 
the  gravels  of  ages  ago.  Finally,  when  they  are  provided  with  the 
requisite  machinery,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  attack  the  masses 
of  yellow  wealth  that  are  stored  in  the  veins  of  the  mountains.  At 
present  we  can  haixlly  consider  that  the  first  bite  has  been  taken  of 
the  golden  feast  which  Alaska  offers  to  the  hungry  man." 

MORE  GOLD  THAN  CALIFORNIA. 

Gold  is  certainly  plentier  here  than,  ever  in  California,  says 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet,  in  a  breezy  letter  from  Dawson.  I  found 
an  onion  in  my  pocket  this  morning  that  I  had  packed  over  the  Chil- 
koot  pass  on  my  back.  "I  will  give  you  a  dollar  for  that,"  said  a 
man  in  the  crowd  who  had  come  down  to  see  tlie  barge.  "No,  sir; 
mother  grew  that  in  her  gartlen,  and  my  crowd  eats  that  onion  if  1 
have  to  eat  it  myself."  After  awhile  the  man  came  back.  "Say, 
I'll  give  you  $5  for  that  big  onion;  1  want  it  for  my  sick  friend." 
He  refen-ed  me  to  the  doctor.  Of  course  ho  got  it,  and  the  crowd 
was  glad  when  wa  refused  his  money.  You  see,  there  is  plenty  to 
eat  here,  and  there  will  be  all  the  time,  I  believe,  but  such  things 
as  potatoes  and  green  stuff  are  not  to  be  had,  and  when  a  sick  man 
wants  them,  he  wants  them  mightily.  A  greenhouse  would  be  a  big 
fortune,  and  surely  there  is  a  good  chance  for  one  here.  It  is  hotter 
here  now  than  I  ever  saw  it  in  Washington  or  even  New  Orleans. 
We  are  cautioned  not  to  start  over  the  hills  to  the  mines  until  almost 
sundown,  because  of  the  intense  heat.  Of  course  it  is  awfully  cold, 
but  then  it  is  awful  hot  -when  it  is  hot.  We  start  to  the  mines  this 
morning.  ]?oad  is  said  to  be  muddy  and  we  must  wear  goloshes,  a 
sort  of  long-legged  moccasin  with  the  hair  inside.  1  never  saw  such 
humanity  and  such  faitii  and  trust  in  man.  It  is  truly  ideal.  When 
you  buy  anything,  whisky  or  what-not,  you  iiand  a  man  your  sack, 
he  takes  it,  and  walks  back  and  weigh'fe  out  what  he  wants.  A  ten- 
derfoot soon  falls  into  tliis  way,  and  ceases  to  watch  the  merchant 
in  a  little  while. 

QETTINQ  READY  FOR  WINTER. 

There  is  not  much  mining  being  done.  The  rich  men  are  not  in 
a  hurry  in  getting  more.  They  are  making  themselves  more  com- 
fortable and  getting  their  friends  about  them,  ])re|«ir)ng  to  take  out 
their  money  as  they  please.  It  is  said  that  there  are  about  4,000  in  the 
mountains  prospecting.  The  most  of  them  are  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Klondike  and  Stewart  Rivers — unexplored  as  yet.  It  is  believed 
it  will  be  proved  that  they  will  be  great.  Many  men  do  not  know 
how  to  prospect  or  to  mine  either.  It  is  hard  for  some  men  to  get 
work  or  get  a,  "lay."  A  "lay"  is  a  sort  of  working  on  shares  for  the 
season.  I  am  told  that  no  one  could  work  out  these  deep,  rich  mines 
in  a  lifetime.  So  the  ownei-s  will  sell  off  fractions  or  let  men  work 
them  on  shares. 

I  have  met  no  one  as  yet  here  discouraged  or  disappointed.  All 
say  the  situation  exceeds  their  greatest  expectations.     But  all  old 
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Californians  laugh  at  the  primitive  way  in  which  the  men  work  the 
niiiies.  There  is  no  tail  race  or  drain,  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  man 
sinks  a  hole  through  two  feet  of  moss,  then  from  three  to  ten  feet  of 
muck,  half  frozen,  often  the  tiret  three  feet,  and  the  moss  and  muck 
is  full  of  water  when  not  frozen,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  in 
wann  weather  because  of  the  water.  Then  there  is  from  two  to  ten 
feot  of  gravel,  gold-bearing,  then  bod  rock.  Think  oi"  hoisting  the 
frozen  ground  up  in  a  bucket  by  wine  lass  and  dumping  this  to  one 
side  to  wait  for  flowing  water  in  the  sudden  warm  spring.  1  never 
heard  of  such  childish  work  in  California.  A  miner  would  join  in 
with  all  al)(>ve  him  and  below  him,  and  a  cut  for  a  claim  would  be 
made  to  the  i)e<l-rock  through  such  claims  and  a  Hood  of  water  turned 
in  to  wet  the  ground  and  wash  it  away;  this  leaves  the  gold.  Seeing 
how  they  are  mining  now,  1  can  underetand  why  the  second  washing 
will  pay  better  than  the  iii-st,  because  they  will  handle  the  dirt  as  it 
is  handled  in  California. 

No,  there  will  be  no  starvation.  The  men  who  doubt  that  sup- 
plies will  get  here,  where  gold  is  waiting  by  the  ton,  miscalculate 
American  energy.  As  for  the  gold  here,  1  can  only  say  as  the  Queen 
of  Shebe  said  to  Solomon,  "Heboid,  the  half  was  not  told  me." 

SOME  OF  THE  RICH  MINES. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  189?  work  started  along  Hunker,  Gold 
Bottom  and  Bear  creeks.  On  Hunker  creek  ninety  claims  are  staked, 
sixty  below  and  thirty  above  the  point  of  discovery.  On  Ciold  Bottom 
there  are  fifty  claims,  and  on  Boar  creek  there  are  twenty-one  below 
and  eighteen  above  "Discovery."  On  No.  'ii  on  Bear  creek  "Dutch" 
Kite  took  out  $5,000  in  dust  in  the  spring,  working  only  in  April. 
On  Hunker  creek  $7,000  was  taken  out  of  No.  19  below  "Discovery" 
by  Hany  Oleson,  who  commenced  work  in  March.  On  Cold  Bottom 
rich  pay  was  located,  but  no  work  was  done.  Claims  on  this  creek 
are  now  held  at  from  $1,000  to  $25,000. 

*  Next  spring  when  reports  come  in  from  these  creeks  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  surprise  the  old  timers. 

The  latest  strike  reported  has  been  made  on  Indian  Biver,  on 
Dominion  creek.  This  was  made  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  there 
was  a  wild  stampede  for  the  new  discovery. 

The  reports  in  from  Dominion  creek  are  very  favorable,  and 
coarse  gold  is  being  brought  back.  The  prospectors  have  found  as 
high  as  $250  to  the  pan  in  the  gravel.  No  reports  have  come  that 
holes  have  been  sunk  to  bed-rock  up  to  July  14,  when  the  steamer 
Healy  left  Dawson.  The  creek  has  been  staked  for  milt^.  It  heads 
in  the  same  range  as  Hunker,  Gold  Bottom  and  Bonanza  creeks, 
running,  however,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Indian  River  enters  the  Yukon  about  thirty  miles  above  Klondike. 
Quartz  and  Wolf  creeks,  tributaries  of  Indian,  have  been  worked 
more  or  less  with  good  results  for  the  past  four  years.  The  bars  of 
the  river  have  also  yielded  good  pay  during  that  time. 

TALES  OP  SUCCESS. 

Wonderful  tales  are  told  of  the  great  richness  of  the  Yukon 
placers.    More  than  one  man  reports  having  obtained  $1,000  from 
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a  single  pan  washing,  while  reports  of  yields  of  $500  and  .$600  to 
the  pan  are  numerous.  An  ordinary  pan  "of  fiiavel  will  weigh  twenty- 
five  pounds,  and  a  yield  of  .$1,000  worth  of  gold  means  sixty-two 
ounces,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire  bulk  in  precious  metal. 
The  average  is  said  to  be  $50  to  the  pan,  and  this  is  phenomenal  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  tiie  California  pan-washer  was  well 
pleased  with  a  uniform  product  of  $;{  to  a  washing,  an<l  could  make 
money  with  a  yield  running  as  low  as  50  cents.  Witli  this  kind  of 
field  to  work,  it  is  small  wonder  that  claini-holdors  gladly  pay  $15  a 
day  for  common  labor,  and  are  unable  to  get  anything  like  a  fair 
supply  at  that.    It  is  only  men  who  are  "Ijroke"  that  will  work  for 


wages. 


A  LETTER  THAT  TELLS. 


Following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  former  employe  of  the 
North   American   Transportation  and  Trading   Co.,  dated    Dawson, 
X.  W.  T.,  August  2[),  1H'J7. 
P.  B.  Weare,  Esq.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir: —  Please  discontinue  sending  the  $50  a  month  to  my 
wife,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  having  sent  it.  Please 
write  me  how  much  you  have  sent  since  I"'el)ruary  1st,  not  including 
February  1st,  as  I  credited  you  and  charged  myself  with  the  amount 
up  to  that  date.  1  will  pay  the  aTiiount  here,  including  the  exchange. 
I  am  making  my  fortune  very  fast.  I  am  taking  out  $10,000  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  1  think  I  can  keep  it  up  quite  a  while  longer. 
I  am  going  to  stay  in  here  this  winter  if  I  can  get  "grub"  enough  to 
stay,  and  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  letter  from  you  occasionally. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  George  F.  Ellis. 

HOW  ONE  MAN  FARED. 

"It  cost  me  $600  a  year  for  the  necessities  of  life  during  the  three 
years  1  spent  on  the  Yukon,''  said  Fritz  Kloke,  a  ruddy-faced, 
flaxen-haired  Swede,  six  feet  three  inches  tall  and  strong  in  propor- 
tion, who  arrived  here  en  route  to  his  home  in  xVUegheny  City,  Pa. 
He  called  ai  the  office  of  the  North  American  Company,  and  while 
there  was  plied  with  questions  from  the  crowd  ^seeking  information. 

"Please  tell  me  what  you  slept  on?"  a.<kcd  the  wife  of  a  Chicagoan 
who  left  last  night  for  the  new  KIdorado.  When  Kloke  answered 
"Hemlock  boughs,"  he  brought  relief  to  the  anxious  spouse.  She  had 
worried  more  over  this  subject  than  all  the  other  hardships  of  the 
venture.  A  man  who  had  roughed  it  in  Coeur  d'Alene  explained  to 
her  that  the  leaf  of  the  hemlock  is  flat  and  soft,  and  gives  forth  a 
balsamic  odor  alike  pleasant  and  healthful. 

"I  Kave  traded  with  both  companies,  the  Alaska  Commercial  and 
the  North  American,  and  found  that  prices  do  not  vary  much  be- 
tween them.  All  things  considered,  they  are  both  reasonable.  When 
a  man  can  subsist  on  .$2  a  day  in  so  rich  a  mining  country,  he  has  no 
reasoTi  to  grumble.     I  am  entirely  satisfied." 

He  explained  that  the  distance  from  the  town  of  Dawson  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Klondike  is  one  mile;  from  there  five  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bonanza;  fourteen  miles  from  there  to  Eldorado  creek, 
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and  ten  miles  arrow*  to  Quartz  creek  and  Indian  creek,  the  present 
limits  of  mining  ground. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Klondike  district  is  that  the  ground 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface  is  frozen  the  year  around.  In  the  hottest 
July  days  frozen  gravel  is  taken  from  the  placers.  This  condition 
works  no  hardship.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  work  of  saving  the 
gold  easier.  Kloke  is  acquainted  with  ail  the  prominent  miners  on 
the  Yukon,  did  very  well  himiseli',  left  June  ".'ij,  181)7,  and  will  re- 
turn next  spring. 

LUCKY  VENTURE  IN  TRADE. 

J.  S.  Dinsmore,  of  Eureka,  Cal.,  says  that  he  brought  out  a  little 
over  $8,000.  Harry  Ash  credits  him  witl^  $15,000.  In  addition, 
Dinsmore  has  interests  on  Hunker  creek  which  undoubtedly  foot  up 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

"I  was  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Eureka,"  he  says,  "and  in 
April  of  this  year  Avent  u])  north  to  try  to  build  up  trade  in  my  line. 
I  went  over  Chilkoot  Pass,  taking  four  men  and  four  tons  of  pro- 
visions. It  took  three  weeks  to  go  over  the  ])ass  and  three  more  to 
reach  the  Klondike.  At  that  time  packing  rates  were  fifteen  cents 
a  pound. 

"I  reached  the  Klondike  at  a  clean-up  time,  sold  my  stuff  at  the 
rate  of  $•!  for  1,  getting  $1.'^5  a  j)fnind  for  bacon,  $5  a  dozen  for  eggs, 
and  $8  a  sack  for  liour,  $1  a  ])ound  for  iwtatoes  and  50  cents  each  for 
lemons.  l)awson  City  was  then  only  a  bal)y,  but  saloons,  cabins  and 
dance  halls  were  fast  being  erected. 

"In  two  weeks  I  entered  into  a  deal  with  Joe  Moore,  of  Montana, 
by  which  I  secured  a  half  interest  in  a  claim  next  to  a  claim  that 
was  running  75  cents  a  ])an  on  Hunker  creek.  Sini'c  then  we  have 
been  able  to  do  some  little  work  on  our  claim,  and  are  well  satisfied 
with  returns. 

SKIFF  MITCHELL  A  MILLIONAIRE. 

"The  richest  man  in  DiiAvson  City  to-day,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
Skiff  Mitchell,  of  Eureka,  Cal.  He  has  been  there  eleven  years. 
Down  in  Eureka,  he  was  a  lumberman,  but  never  made  any  money, 
and  poverty  drove  him  north.  He  has  made  one  trip  out  of  the 
Yukon,  and  that  was  five  years  ago,  when  he  had  only  $2,000.  Last 
winter  he  struck  the  Klondike.  To-day  his  claims  on  Eldorado  and 
Bonanza  creeks  are  as  good  as  the  United  States  mint.  One  claim 
in  particular,  No.  2(),  on  Bonanza  creek  above  Discovery,  yields 
$4,000  to  the  box.  He  owns  it  with  Frank  Dinsmore,  of  Maine.  To 
show  that  it  is  all  right,  1  will  say  that  last  spring  their  clean-up  was 
$113,000. 

"Mitchell  is  worth  $1,000,000.  He  will  have  an  immense  fortune 
when  he  comes  out." 

Dinsmore  says  that  he  was  in  Mitchell's  cabin  when  a  man  came 
in  with  $13,000  in  an  old  flour  sack.  He  put  it  on  Mitchell's  table, 
where  it  lay  for  two  weeks  exposed  to  view  of  every  one  who  entered. 

"Humboldt  Gate:,,  of  Eureka,  is  worth  $100,000,"  says  Dinsmore. 
"His  claims  are  on  Eldorado,  l^onanza  and  Hunker  creeks.  He  and 
his  partner  came  there  last  February,  located  their  claims,  worked 
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them  two  months  and  took  out  .$ir),()()().  Scarcity  of  water  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  much  work  this  .siimiimct.  (intes  is  not  more 
than  'il  years  old,  and  ha«  been  in  tiie  Alu.^kan  cnuntiy  (luce  years." 

work;  for  all. 

Dinsmore  said  that  the  Klondike  country  is  especially  a  winter 
diggings,  and  that  the  coming  winter  will  furnish  empioyment  for  all 
wlu)  are  there  and  are  willing  to  work,  ami  to  5,(iOu  new  comers. 
Wages  will  continue  at  $15  per  day.  Dinsmore  says  tiiat  the 
rich  miners  want  to  get  the  gold  out  as  fast  as  possible,  and  for  that 
reason  will  pay  big  wages.  There  is  no  one  at  Circle  City,  or  Forty- 
Mile,  and  it  is  ditticult  Xo  get  a  nuin  to  remain  at  either  place  to  hold 
down  claims,  all  of  which  are  failing  to  compete  with  Klondike,  and 
must  remain  for  the  present  undeveloped. 

There  is  room  in  Alaska  for  '<iO(),000  miners.  Miles  of  dirt  which 
pay  from  $5  to  $10  a  day  may  be  found  without  any  difficulty,  but 
no  one  cares  to  work  it  because  Klondike  wages  bring  them  $15.  A 
man  can  live  at  Dawson  City  for  $3. 

ROMANCE  OF  A  BARBER. 

Heartbroken  by  a  wayward  wife,  a  Tacomn  barber,  eighteen 
months  ago,  buried  himself  from  the  world  in  Alaska,  and  to-day  is 
sole  owner  of  a  Klondike  placer  valued  at  $1,000,000.  Already  the 
barber  has  scraped  $50,000  out  of  the  claim,  and  has  been  at  work  on 
it  only  a  few  days.  All  his  people  live  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  they 
rejoice  exceedingly  at  IJIry  (Jaisford's  good  fortune,  (iaisford  has 
always  been  industrious,  and  although  his  barber  shop  was  on  a  side 
street,  he  managed  to  make  a  good  living  and  saved  enough  money 
to  warrant  him  in  getting  married.  Then  his  troubles  began;  hi^s 
wife  was  untrue  and  disigraced  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  When 
he  could  no  longer  stand  the  humiliation  caused  by  her  conduct,  he 
told  her  to  get  a  divorce,  or  else  he  would,  as  he  had  positive  proof 
of  her  unfaithfulness.  She  had  no  funds,  dvA  he  furni-lied  the  money 
himself  with  which  to  secure  a  legal  separati(.n. 

Then  Ulry  left  the  wcmian.  who  had  wnjcked  his  life,  to  con- 
tinue her  wayward  career,  and  he  iuirried  away  to  Alaska,  not  caring 
where  he  went,  so  long  as  he  could  i)e  av,.iy  from  Ihose  who  knew  of 
his  domestic  troubles.  But  ill-luck  followed  Ulry,  even  into  the  wilds 
of  Alaska,  for  while  he  and  his  co>u])anious  were  navigating  the  Pelly 
River  they  were  sliipwrecked,  and  lost  all  their  provisions  and  clothing. 
They  hacl  a^bsolutely  nothing  left,  aside  from  the  clothes  they  had 
on  their  Imcks.  All  became  disheartened  except  Ulry,  and  returned 
to  civilization.  Ulry  pressed  on.  For  a  time  he  worked  in  a  saw 
mill,  and  last  winter  he  set  up  a  little  biirher  shop  in  Circli;  City,  and 
there,  by  his  thrift,  succeeded  in  saving  a  little  money.  When  the 
spring  of  ISiXi  opened  up,  he  turned  his  hand  to  logging  on  the 
Yukon,  and  while  thus  engaged  left  his  logs  for  a  few  davs  to  file  a 
claim  on  the  Klondike.  Last  fall  he  went  into  the  new  lEl  I>orado, 
and.  worked  industriously  through  the  winter  with  the  result  that  he 
had  $50,000  in  nuggets  "by  last  June. 
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A  DECK  HAND'S  LUCK. 

In  a  letter  recently  receivt'd  by  a  govenuiK'nt  officer  from  Capt. 
Francis  l\ittle,  in  conunand  of  the  United  States  lievenue  Cutter 
"Hear,"  Capt.  Tuttle  says: 

"The  days  of  '49  in  California  are  a  mere  8ide-«ho\v  compared 
with  the  excitement  in  the  Yukon  country.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment on  reaching  here  yesterday  to  run  across  a  man  who  '..\>t  Sep- 
tember was  discharged  as  a  deck  hand  on  a  steamer  on  Tugel  Sound. 
The  felloiw  made  his  wuy  into  Alaska,  worked  seven  months  on  the 
Klondike,  and  has  now  reached  St.  Miciiaers  witli  $150,000  in  gold. 
1  could  hardly  believe  my  senses,  but  there  was  bis  gold,  sure  enough. 

"As  I  write,  St.  ^lichael'sis  full  of  miners  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  get  down  to  I'uget  Sound  and  to  California.  Mearly  every  other 
man  of  theni  has  $.JO,000  wortli  of  dust,  and  there  is  not  a  man  here 
with  le.*s  than  $15,000,  The  latter  are  referred  to  as  'Poor  fellows/ 
who  have  been  hit  hard  with  bad  luck,  and  it  seems  to  be  real  sym- 
pathy that  tiie  more  fortunate  ones  show  for  these  $15,000  fello.vs. 

"The  deck  hand  with  his  $150,000  had  the  largest  aivn^  t  of 
gold  of  any  one  of  the  crowd.  The  whole  business  is  almost  in- 
credible, yet  one  nmst  believe  what  he  sees. 

"It  was  enough  to  turn  the  mind  of  any  person,  and  particularly 
when  one  learns  with  what  compiiralive  ease  the  gold  is  mined." 

Capt.  Tuttle  adds  that  he  can  not  afford  to  lay  long  at  St. 
jVIichael's,  or  his  whole  crew  will  become  daft,  and,  he  continued: 

"I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  go  up  the  river  inyself,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  do  so  were  1  twenty  yeare  younger." 

At  St.  Michaels  Capt.  Tuttle  received  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  the  transportation  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  into 
the  Yukon  country. 

A  NEWSPAPER  QETS  FACTS. 

It  was  in  1809  that  ilr.  P.  B.  Weare,  then  an  Indian  trader  on 
the  upper  Missouri,  met  Capt.  Healy,  and  a  friendship  was  formed, 
which  increased  with  yoai-s.  Mr.  Weare  located  at  length  in  Chicago, 
where,  in  189:3,  Captain  llealy  broke  in  upon  him.  The  visitor  was 
fresh  from  Alaska.  He  had  been  with  the  Indians  when  they  found 
gold  in  the  valley,  and  instantly  realizing  the  richness  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  thinking  of  his  old  friend,  hastened  to  him  with  the  news. 
John  Cudaby  was  called  in,  and, to  bim  was  repeated  the  story  of  the 
discovery  and  the  wealth  of  the  Kbmdike. 

This  hurried  journey  of  Captain  llealy  from  the  wild  northwest 
to  Chicago  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Xorth  American  Trans- 
portation &  Trading  Co.,  and  a  few  weeks  later  found  Mr.  i'ortus  B. 
Weare  and  his  son,  William  W.  Weare,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon, 
superintending  the  putting  together  of  the  steamboat  AVeare.  Work 
was  pushed  upon  her  for  four  months,  and  upon  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1S92,  pre))ared  to  launch  at  'i  a.  m.,  launched  3:08  a.  m., 
the  vessel  was  launched,  the  first  on  the  stream. 

The  growth  of  the  country  since  that  time  is  shown  by  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Weare:  Two  hundred  tons  of  provisions  and  miners' 
supplies  were  carried  into  the  territory  the  next  year.  This  last  season 
more  than  ten  thousand  tons  have  been  transported  there. 
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A  CAREFUL  ESTIMATE. 

It  is  not  of  gold  alone  that  the  trader  speaks  so  enthusiastically. 
He  sees  j^avat  riclies  in  the  iron,  eopj)er  and  caal  in  Alaska,  with  its 
excellent  water  facilities  for  getting  the  products  from  mines  to 
marke*  He  predicts  that  in  a  short  time  Alaska  will  be  alive  with 
tliese  industries,  all  prosperous. 

His  company  is  already  starting  to  mine  coal  in  Alaska.  It  took 
in  the  machinery  last  June,  and  the  cattle  to  draw  the  coal  from  the 
mines,  for  Z\lv.  Weare  declares  that  live  stock  cm  he  wintered  in 
Alaska  with  perfect  ease.  The  thick  growth  of  tundra,  he  declares, 
is  excellent  foddei',  and  almost  as  nutritious  dry  .as  green,  and  can 
be  cut  and  stored  in  large  quantities  to  carry  over  horses  and  cattle. 

NO  DANGER  OF  GVERCROWDINQ, 

"In  my  belief  there  is  no  danger  of  overcrowding  the  gold 
country,"  said  Mr.  Weare.  "There  is  gold  everywhere  up  there,  and 
work  for  all  «ho  may  go.  Yo\i  could  put  ^OO.OOU  persons  in  the 
Yukon  valley  alone  and  not  know  they  were  there.  They  would  all 
lind  profitable  workings.  ]\lines  that  were  paying  $30  a  day  were 
deserted  in  the  rush  to  the  Klondike,  but  somebody  will  take  them 
up  again  and  nmke  money  out  of  tliem.  But  that  isn't  all.  Think 
of  the  opportunities  the  development  will  make  for  engineers  and 
doctors  and  s-torekeepers,  and  all  classes  of  men  who  want  a  chance 
to  start  in  life!    I  tell  all  young  men  that  the  future  is  there." 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THIS  YEAR. 

To  summarize  and  put  the  climax  to  these  various  statements  we 
furni.sh  the  following  statement  from  a  safe,  conservative  and  ex- 
perienced authority: 

Total  estimated  output  for  this  year  of  the  Klondike  and  Indian 
River  divisions  of  the  Yukon  mining  districts  based  on  a  careful  in- 
spection of  even'  working  mine  in  thuse  districts,  $37,040,000. 

Bonanza  Creek    $12,405,000 

El  Dorado  Creek 10,727,000 

Big  and  Lii,tl<i  Skookum  Guk'bos,  including  the  bench 

claims    1>000,000 

Hunker  Creek  , 2,138,000 

Bear  Creek  500,00.0 

Dominion  Creek  150,000 

Sulphur   Creek    ir.0,000 

Gay  Gulch    :$00,000 

Last  Cham^e  Creek   100,000 

Gold  Bottom  Creek  HO.OOO 

All  other  creeks  in  the  two  divisions 50,000 

Following  is  tlie  detaiU:.!  report  of  the  {)robabIe  output  of  the 
mines  in  the  Klondikt>  r.nd  Indian  Kiver  divisions  of  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict in  the  Nortliwftst  Perritory: 

BONANZA  CREEK. 

,     Total  output  estimatPil,  $1 2,290,000. 

The  three  claims  oomprisinfir  Discovery,  one  auov(?  and  one  below, 
owned  by  Gpovks  W.  C!armack,  and  the  two  Indians,  Skookuu  .Tim  and 
Tagish  Charley,  will  yield  $1,000,000;  seventy  men  are  employed  on  these 
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claims,  together  with  six  las's;  the  claim  worked  together  under  one  ijuper- 
intendent,  Mr.  Clemens. 

No.  2  above.    John  J.  Dusel.    Two  men  working;  $25,000. 

No.  3.    Stuart,  Kirkpatrick,  Harper  and  Ladue.      Seven  men  working; 
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$60,000. 

No.   4. 
$160,000. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 


Hill,  Connor,   McConnell   and  Greenoiigh.     Eight  lays   left; 


Haltnian  and  Stewart.    Sixteen  men  working;  $170,000. 
James  Tade,  Waugh.  England,  MoGaigh  and  John  Heightman. 
Twenty  men  working;  $200,000. 

No.  9.    J.  J.  Healy  et  al.     Four  lays  forty  feet  deep,  $50,000. 

No.  10.  John  Smith,  Arthur  Cook  and  Fox.  Thirty  men  working;  dirt 
averages  10c.  to  25e.;  streak  about  40  feet  wide;  $100,000. 

No.  11.    Lumpkins  &  Co.    Seven  men  working;  $60,000. 

No.  12.  Harry  McCullough,  Harry  Wright  and  Fred  Price.  Seventeen 
men  working;  $200,000. 

Nos.  13  and  14.  Picket.  Lafond  and  Grant.  Five  men  working.  Good 
ground;  but  late  in  striking  pay;  $50,000. 

No.  15.  Frank  Conrad,  Thomas  Blake,  R.  S.  Ames.  Twenty-five  men 
at  work;  $300,000. 

No.  16.    Matlock,  Monroe  and  Smith.    Eight  lays;  very  rich;  $300,000. 

No.  17.  Oxvie  and  Louis  I.mglois,  J.  J.  Healy  et  al.  Fifteen  men 
working;  $200,000. 

No.  18.  Densmore,  Spencer  and  McPhee,  Con  Doyle,  William  Wilkin- 
son and  John  Lynn.  Seventeen  men  worliing;  high  pan  $15  20;  two  pay 
streaks;    $250^000. 

No.  19.  John  Wick  and  William  Lawton.  Twelve  shafts;  three  lays; 
$200,000. 

No.  20.  Frank  Pechon  and  William  Gouvin.  Six  men  working.  Four 
holes;  $100,000. 

No.  21.  Louis  B.  Rhodes.  Ten  men  working;  11  holes  to  bedrock; 
$150,000. 

No.  22.    Monroe  and  Cowley.    Eight  men  working;  $80,000. 

No.  23.    Lou  Rhodes  (claim  R33V;:  fret  long).  Two  lays  at  work;  $50,000. 

No.  24B.  Smith  and  Pickert.  Laymen  have  worked  out  half.  Owner 
drifting  with  six  men  on  the  other  half;  $.^^0,000. 

No.  25B  (Fraction  41  feet).    Two  men:  l.ogan  work  late;  $10,000. 

No.  25A.  James  Rowan.  Fifteen  men  working,  six  windlasses  run- 
ning;   high  pan  $20;   $150,000. 

No.  33.  Andrew  Nelson  and  .John  Delgard.  Sixteen  men  working; 
high  pan  $75;  ounce  pans  fronuent;  $350,0ii0. 

No.  34.  J.  A.  Stewart,  T.  S.  Scott.  Summer  diggings;  8  feet  to  bed- 
rock; putting  dam  to  run  sluice  in    uniniir. 

No.  35A.  (Fraction  75  feet).  Poter  Weiberg.  Four  men  at  work; 
handicapped  by  water  all  winter;  $25,000. 

No.  35,    Pat  Gavin.  George  Byrns.    Nine  men  working;  $100,000. 

No.  38.    D.  K.  Ward.    Sixteen  men  working;  high  pan  $87;  $150,000. 

No.  37.     Jack  Bros.     Six  men;  three  shafts;   $60,000. 

No.  39.  J,  J.  Healy  and  Joe  Barrett.  Thirteen  men  working;  8  holes; 
$250,000. 

No,  41  A,  Martin  Christopher.  Three  men  working;  7  holes  to  bed- 
rock; $50,000. 

No,  41.  Thomas  Pelky,  Charles  Gilbert.  Fourteen  layers  working;  high 
pan  $132;  $400,000, 

No.  40.    Jim  Berry  and  Antone.    Nine  men  working;  $250,000. 

No.  42.  L.  Warburton  and  Ed  Ward.  Twenty-six  men  working;  20 
holes;  $300  000. 

No.  42A  (fraction).  Ward  &  Webbleton.  Sixteen  men  working; 
$100,000. 

No,  42B  (fraction  250  feet).  Anderson,  Salter  and  Mill,  Eight  men 
working;  $50,000, 

No.  43.    M.  F.  Johnson,  C.  E.  Franklin;  $20,000. 

No.  49.    George  Johanson.    One  man  w(u-king  on  lay;    $5,000, 

No.  55.  O,  Johnson,  Two  men  working  and  prospecting;  high  pan  $1; 
have  not  struck  the  pay  streak;  $10,000. 
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No.  57.    Josiah  Wilson  and  Fitzgerald.    Two  men  working;  pay  streak 
six  feet  deep;  foHowed  It  forty  feet  across  without  running  out;  $10,000. 
No.  58.    One  man  at  work;  found  good  prospects;  $5,000. 
No.  60.    William  FarreU  and  Mrs.  King.     Two  men  recently  began 
work;    $10,000. 

No.  2  below.  H.  McDonald,  Bob  Eggin  and  John  Felix  et  al.  Twenty- 
six  men  working;  $500,000. 

No.  3.  Ashby,  Leigh  and  Land.  Thirty  men  working;  350  feet  worked 
on  lay,  150  feet  by  owner;  can  pay  running  expenses  by  daily  panning; 
pay  streak  250  feet  wide;  total  clean  up,  $700,000. 

No.  4.  Owned  by  syndicate,  whole  claim  being  worked  in  .50-foot  lay; 
thirty  men  working;  $600,000. 

No.  5.  Dodson  and  Fox,  their  claim  being  worked  on  lays;  thirty  men 
working;  $700,000. 

No.  6.  James  Ogelby,  Alex.  McDonald.  Claims  spotted;  three  lays  given 
up,  one  very  rich;  $40  to  $50  per  pan  frequent;  $400,000. 

No.  7.    Gasford,  McDonald  and  Matlock;  fourteen  lays;  fifty  men  work- 
ing, but  their  claim  will  bp  v.uiKert  out  tnis  year;  high  pan,  $25;  $800,000. 
No.  8.     Isaac  Powers.  Alex.  Bomier,  Sam   Matthews,  Rudolph  Flour, 
George  Parnient;  thirty-flve  men  working;  $650,000. 

No.  8.     A.    Cooks  ot  al.     (41fi-foot  fraction),  all  let  on  lays;  $200,000. 
No.  9.    Judge  Morford,  Harper  Ladue  and  Kirkpatriok;  two  men  work- 
ing on  lay;  $25,000. 

No.  13.    John  Horn;  twelve  men  working  on  four  lays;  $50,000. 
Nos.  14,  15  and  16.    Waugh  and  McKay;  four  men  working;  $600  taken 
from  bottom  of  prospect  hole  in  the  pan;  $75,000. 

No.  17.  Voss  and  Dr.  Will;  bmall  dump;  claims  sent  out  for  sale; 
under  bond  for  $100,000. 

Nos.  18  and  19.    Wilson  &  Co.;  6  men  on  lays;  $15,000. 
No.  21.    Barnes  &  Matlock,  4  men  on  lays;  $10,000. 
John  Baker  &  Co.,  6  men  on  lays;  $15,000. 
Gordon.  Battles  &  Jack  McQuesten;  8  mrn  working;  $20,000. 
Howard  Hamilton  et  al.;  20  men  working;   $50,000. 
McCoy  &  Co.;   4  men  working;   $10,000. 
Johnson  &  Co.;  4  men  working-  $10,000. 
Nos.  28  and  29.    Sixteen  men  working,  $25,000. 
Day  Bros.;  8  men  working;  $20,000. 
Strong,  Painter  and  Leak;  $40,000. 
Let  out  in  lays;    twenty-two  men  working;  $150,000. 
Four  lays  being  worked;  $50,000. 
Owned  by  Antone;  five  lays  being  worked;  $50,000. 
Ten  lays  and  laymen  hiring  men  at  $1.50  an  hour;  $150,000. 
Upper  end  rich;  four  lays  being  worked;  $50,000. 
Sloper;  two  lays;   $15,000. 

Isaac  Powers  and  Judge  Morford;  four  men  working;  $20,000. 
Ten  lays  working;  $1.50,000. 

Neal  and  Crawford,  Brand  and  Jerome;    six  lays  'working; 
Two  bench  claims  off  No.  52  will  pan  $75,000. 

Owned  by  C^inadian  company  at  Ottawa;  four  lays;  310,0o0. 
Frank  Jonos  and  others;  six  lays;  will  clean  up  ?50,000. 
Lower  end  is  rich;  $50,w00. 
Minnick   &  Co.;    let   on    lays,   entire   claim   belni^  worked. 

Working  on  upper  end  prospecting;   small  dump;  $20,000. 
Twenty  men  at  work;  $75,000. 
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BEAR  CREEK. 

Total  output,  estimated,  $500,000. 

No.  19  below  discovery;  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  rreck;  owned  by  Fred 
Knocson,  Gus  Carlson  and  Henry  Seymour:  seventeen  men  at  work;  five 
iholes  to  bedrock;  largest  pan  $60;  will  average  $1  per  bucket;  pay  streak 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep;  no  burning  Is  necessary  on  this 
claim,  the  ground  being  kept  thawed,  presumably  by  the  backwater  of  the 
Klondike,  into  which  the  creek  empties;  will  clean  up  $60,000. 
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No.  18.  Henry  Cheney  and  W.  D.  Tones  have  a  lease  on  this  claim 
from  S.  F.  Sears  for  two  years  and  will  probably  work  it  out  in  that  time. 
They  have  five  men  at  worii  and  will  clean  up  $50,000. 

No.  17.  Richard  Butler;  two  men  at  work  for  the  past  four  months; 
will  take  out  $15,000. 

No.  15.  Fred  Knocson,  John  Smith;  four  men  working;  best  pan 
$13.50;  average  pan  about  20c.;   clean  up  $20,000. 

No.  15A  (fraction).  William  Robinson,  J.  L.  Rankin;  six  holes  sunk 
without  finding  pay;  work  stopped. 

No.  14.  Harry  Wilson;  claim  let  out  on  lay;  three  men  at  work;  dump 
will  average  50e.  to  75c.;  bad  luck  with  early  work,  but  will  take  out  $20,000. 

No.  13.  Charles  Hilty,  Fred  Grand;  streak  of  rich  ground  six  to  eiglit 
feet  wide,  averaging  $1  to  the  bucket;  clean  up  $20,000. 

No.  12.    Harry  Baker;  two  men  had  lay,  but  relinqulEhed  it. 

No.   12A   (fraction  ICO  feet).     Prospecting;    high  pan   $7.50. 

No.  11.    Willis  McKinnis;  prospecting;  not  reached  bedrock. 

No.  10.  Sam  Stanley  and  Charles  Worden;  prospecting;  have  not 
reached  bedrock. 

No.  9.  William  Hawes;  one  hole  to  bedrock;  four  men  working;  clean 
up  $10,000. 

No.  8.  John  Sheehy,  Martin  D.  Young;  prospecting;  have  not  found 
pay  streak;  will  clean  up  .*5,000. 

No.  7.  O.  J.  Ekrc,  P.  A.  Peterson,  John  A.  Peterson;  twelve  men  at 
work;  pans  from  21c.  to  $21;  one  foot  of  the  ground  will  average  $5;  clean 
up  $100,000. 

No.  6.  Fred  Bear,  Frank  Carroll;  three  men  at  work;  bedrock  is  thirty- 
four  feet  below  surface;  expect  to  put  on  more  men;  will  cl?an  up  $20,000. 

No.  5.  Alec  McDonald,  Byrne  and  Gavin;  let  to  C.  J.  Cunningham  and 
William  Harrah;  recently  struck  pay  sti'cak  seven  feet  wide,  running  from 
3c.  to  $3.50;  clean  up  $10,000. 

No.  4.  J.  B.  Quigley  and  Thomas  Cook;  four  men  prospecting;  clean 
up  $10,000. 

No.  3.  From  this  noint  to  No.  5  above  no  other  than  prospecting  work 
lis  being  done.  No.  5,  owned  by  Fred  Munner.  has  four  men  employed  and 
will  clean  up  $20,]00.  Munner  worked  the  claim  alone  until  he  struck  a  $40 
pan  and  then  employed  others. 
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HUNKER  CREEK. 


Total  output,  estimated,  $2,138,000. 

Hunker  Creek — No.  74,  six  miles  from  the  mcuth  of  the  'creek,  is  the 
first  claim  being  worked.  Tliey  iiavc  struck  no  big  pay  as  yet,  but  the  dirt 
runs  from  5c.  to  13c.,  and  they  arc  still  looking  for  the  pay  streak. 

No.  CO.  Stack  &  Robinson.  Three  men  at  work,  three  holes  down  to 
bedrock,  and  will  clean  up  $1.'),()00. 

No.  53.  William  Jensen.  One  hole  sunk  to  bedrock  and  found  five  feet 
with  20c.  dirt;  $10,000. 

No.  52.  Butler.  McCutchenn  &  Co.,  f:)ur  men  at  work  four  holes  down; 
will  clean  up  $20,000. 

No.  50.  J.  J.  McKay;  let  out  on  lay;  three  boles  sunk;  did  not  strike 
pay  and  lay  relinciuished. 

No.  49.  A.  Jj.  Si)(itts;  four  men  at  work;  nine  holes  sunk;  best  pan 
$3.30;  will  take  out  $;!ii,0(10. 

No.  48.     Bu;ler  &  Lamrougb;    representing. 

No.  44.  Angus.  Keller  &  'I'boinas;  three  men  at  work;  six  holes  to  bed- 
roek;  highest  pnn  $fl..50;  15(1  feet  of  pay  streak  from  2  to  4  feet  deep  in  the 
gravel;  will  take  out  ?20,000. 

No.  43.  flagan  &  Ash  and  Spencer,  McPhee  &  Fuller;  ten  men  at 
work  on   lay  and   foiir  men  under  wages;    13  boles  to  bedrock;   $30,000. 

No.  41A.  Hiivid  Kvans;  Thomas  nolan;  six  men  working  three  holes 
to  bedrock;  getting  2.5'c.  dirt  across  fraction,  which  is  212  feet  wide;  $40,000. 

No.  41.  R.  P.  liOW,  Robert  Ash.  J.  J.  ilealy;  claim  being  worked  on 
lays  at  CO  per  cent.;  six  men  working:  five  holes  to  bedrock;  80  feet  of 
drift;  caught  big  pay  recently:  ivuis  $51.50;  wo  cleared  up  $100,000. 

No.  40.    William  Hanke,  William  Ash,  William  Emerson  and  Captain 
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Wassam;  seven  men  working  four  holes  across  the  claim,  good  pay  in  all; 
we  cleared  up  $70,000. 

No.  39.  James  Morrison  and  Thomas  Young;  twelve  men  working  on 
four  lays,  employing  seven  others  on  wages;  sixteen  holes  to  bedrock; 
high  pan  $5;  largest  nugget  one  ounce;  cleared  up  $55,000. 

No.  37.  Dick  Eckert,  J.  F.  Hopkins;  seven  men  working;  five  holes  to 
bedrock;  high  pan  $17;  creek  runs  in  center  of  pay  streak  and  early  work 
hindered  by  water;  turned  the  creek  across  the  hill  and  will  work  next 
summer;  $70,000. 

No.  35.  W.  M.  Cowley  and  W.  L.  Ayers;  two  men  at  work  on  lay;  four 
holes  to  bedrock ;  $20,000. 

No.  35C  (fraction  100  feet  wide).  August  Larson;  two  men  working; 
$25,000. 

No.  35B  (fraction  400  feet).  Thomas  Moore,  Daniel  McVicker;  two 
men  working  for  wages  and  two  others  on  a  lay;  two  holes  to  bedrock; 
highest  pan,  $13;  $20,000. 

No.  35A  (fraction  430  feet).  Skiff  Mitchell,  Captain  Hansen  and  Jos- 
lin;  ten  men  working  on  lay:  eight  holes  down;  best  pan  $3;  $100,000. 

No.  35.  Charles  Levy;  three  men  at  work  on  lays;  four  holes  to  bed- 
rock;   high  pan  $1.50;    $30,000. 

No.  33.  Leonard  A.  Mason,  Henry  Thibert  and  Peter  Burgess;  four 
men  working;  five  holes  to  bedrock;  high  pan  $1.25;  thirty-eight  feet  of 
pay  five  feet  deep;  clean  up  $40,000. 

No.  32.  John  SmI.i. ,  two  lays  let;  seven  holes  sunk  and  lays  given 
up,  failing  to  strike  pay. 

Nos.  31  and  30.  Patrick  Galvin,  G.  W.  Byrne  and  W.  E.  Armstead; 
six  men  working;  ten  holes  to  bedrock;  five  others  started,  but  flooded 
with  water;  high  pan  $19;  clean  up  $80,000. 

No.  29  (300  feet).  Curley  Monroe  and  Thomas  Kirkpatri'^';^  (recently 
purchased  from  Harry  Wright  for  $19,000).  Lays  then;  was  bought  off 
and  no  work  being  done  at  present;  8  holes  to  bedrock,  and  two  good 
dumps;  $20,000. 

No.  28.  A.  McDonald.  Summer  diggings;  sluiced  last  year;  in  prepara- 
tion this  summer;  prospeoted  four  holes  down,  covering  width  of  (iO  feet. 

No.  27.  William  Chappel  and  Albert  Gray.  One  man  at  work  pros- 
pecting; three  holes  down;   $8,000. 

No.  26A  (fraction  17fi  feet).    Belcher  Bros.    One  man  prospecting. 

No.  26.  Alex  McDonald  and  Frank  Bouiihard.  Two  men  working;  3 
holes  down;  summer  diggings;  will  clean  up  this  winter  $20,000. 

No.  24.  Andrew  Ness  and  Humboldt  Gales.  Six  men  working  in  thviP 
lays;  10  holes  to  bedrock;  $50,000. 

No.  23.  Alex  McDonald  and  Harper  &  Ladue.  Work  begun  and  hin- 
dered and  finally  stopped   by  water. 

No.  22A  (fraction  75  feet).  .lohn  William.  Four  men  working;  5  holes 
to  bedrock;   hip;h  pan  $50;   clean  up  $:ui.000. 

No.  22.  John  Lynn  and  Joe  Topalla,  Spencer  and  McPhee  and  Skiff 
Mitchell.  Three  men  at  work  on  75  feet;  remainder  worked  out  in  75  foot 
lays;  high  pan  $38;   clean  up  $75,000. 

No.  21.  F.cd  H.  Berry,  Clarence  Berry,  McGrath  and  O'Brien.  Four 
lays  let;  15  holes  to  bedrock;  high  pan  $17.45;  $20,000. 

No.  20.  C.  Monroe,  Tom  Kirk.  'Phree  men  working;  4  holes  to  bedrock; 
high  pan  $71:  clear  up  $75,000. 

No.  19.  Harry  Olsen.  Nine  men  working;  11  holes  to  bedrock:  high 
pan  $8;  $50,000. 

No.  18.  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  .John  Van  Iderstein;  six  men  working; 
five  holes  down;  dirt  running  fiom  $1  to  $20  in  a  bucket;  owners  bought 
out  three  men  who  held  lays;  $(iO,on(). 

No.  17.  Thomas  Kirkpatrick.  Prospected  last  spring;  good  pay  found, 
but  not  being  worked. 

No.  16.  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  H.  Lndiie:  three  men  on  lay;  three  holes 
to  bedrock;  high  pan  $7;  nugget  $12.80;  bothered  by  giaciciM;  clean  up 
$20,000. 

No.  15.  Charles  Sturgeon  and  Joseph  Bouchard.  Two  men  working 
on  lay;  two  holes  down;  clean  up  $'_'it,000. 

No.  14.     Louis  Smith,  Joe  Kcno.  Vic  Lord;   four  men  on  wages;  six 
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men  on  lay;  four  ho!e&  to  bedrock;  high  pan  $10;  largest  $79.85;  clean  un 

$ioo,noo. 

No.  13.  George  Mi'  .igan;  five  men  working;  three  holes  to  bedrock; 
$10,000. 

No.  12.  Andrew  Ness,  Humboldt  Gates;  elghl  men  working;  high  pan 
$2C;  eight  holes  to  bedro«k;  dirt  averages  40c.;  clean  up  $75,000. 

No.  11.  John  Bartlett;  four  men  working;  four  holes  to  bedrock;  high 
pan  $2.50;  $40,000. 

N  >.  10.  J.  J.  Brown  and  Harry  Davis;  five  men  working;  five  holes  to 
bedrock;  high  pan  $20;  will  have  22  in  length,  averaging  40c.;  clean  up 
$45,000. 

No.  9.  George  .Tohnson,  John  Bllck;  six  men  working;  six  holes  to 
bedrock;  high  pan  $00;  $75,000. 

No.  8.  B.  Wash,  John  Whitney  and  Richard  Butler;  eleven  men  work- 
ing; fourteen  holes  to  bedrock;  high  pan  $61.50;  $100,000. 

No.  7.  James  and  Daniel  Robinson  and  H.  McLean;  eleven  men  work- 
ing; eight  holes  to  bedrock;  high  pan  $86;  $100,000. 

No.  6.  Frank  Wadsworth  and  Alex  MicDonald;  party  summer  dig- 
gings; two  men  working;  two  holes  down;  high  pan  $14;  six  box  lengths 
of  dirt  of  high  average;  $20,000. 

No.  5.    Not  working. 

No.  4.  Drain  being  dug  for  sluicing  this  summer;  prospected  last  year, 
with  good  ground  developed. 

No.  3.  Harry  McDonald,  Philip  Kenny  and  lames  McClarty;  fifteen 
men  at  work;  seven  holes  to  bedrock;  high  pan  $;?3;  nugget  worth  $104; 
pay  located;  sixty  feet  across  and  not  yet  prospected  within;  will  clean  up 
$120,000. 

No.  2.  Warburton;  six  men  working;  six  hales  down;  high  pan  $68; 
will  clean  up  $40,000. 

No.  1.    James  Robinson;  two  men  prospecting. 

Discovery.  Andrew  Hunker;  summer  digging;  took  out  $17,000  last 
year;  $200  to  one  pan;  S7,000  to  a  box  left. 

No.  3  above.  Alex  McDonald  and  Zeke  Ogilvie;  four  men  working  on 
two  lays;  high  pan  $10,000;  $20,000. 

No.  5.  Munson;  three  men  threw  up  lay;  owner  continued  work  and 
struck  good  pay;  will  clean  up  $10,000. 

No.  6.    James  Sullivan;  two  men  working;  $10,000. 

No.  7.     Albert  Dalton;  two  men  working  lay;  $10,000. 

Nos.  8  and  9.    Wil'iam  Ycung  et  al.;  $10,000. 

No.  9A  (fraction  106  feet).    D.  C.  Sager;  four  men  on  lay;  $10,000. 

No.  10.    C.  Phillip;  tvm  men  working;  $10,000. 

No.  12.     Fred  Brutceth;  $5,000. 

No.  13.    James  Sullivan;  one  man  working:  $5,000. 

No.  17.     J.  J.  McKay  and  Waugh;  one  hole  to  bedrock;   $5,000. 

No.  22.  Edward  Smith,  John  Black,  Charles  Martin;  three  men  work- 
ing;   two  holes  down;  high  pan  $2.50;  five-foot  pay  dirt  struck;  $20,000. 


SKOOKUM  GULCH. 

Big  and  Little  Skookum  Gulches,  which  come  into  Bonanza  Creek  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  El  Dorado  Creek,  are  extremely  rich.  The  knoll 
or  rounded  hill  that  separates  the  two  is  found  to  be  rich  to  its  very  sum- 
mit and  the  entire  hill  is  located,  there  being  thirteen  tiers  of  oenoli  claims. 
One  hundred  men  are  employed  on  the  hill  and  in  the  gulches  and  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  output  places  the  total  at  not  less  than  $1,000,000. 

DOiVllNION  CREEK. 

Total  estimated  output,  $150,000.  This  creek  is  in  the  Indian  River 
division  and  is  a  branch  of  Sulphur  Cieek.  It  heads  up  in  the  same  hills 
v/here  Bonanza  and  El  Dorado  have  their  source;  though  on  the  other  raide 
or  the  divide.  The  creek  is  scarcely  out  of  the  prospecting  period  ;uid  has 
few  large  dumps,  although  shafts  are  being  sunk  at  near  intervals  over 
ten  miles  of  its  length.  There  are  two  Discovery  locations  four  and  a  half 
miles  apart,  and  some  confusion  in  locating  between  these  has  resulted. 
The  following  are  the  largest  dumps  on  the  creek: 
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No.  15.  Below  Upper  Discovery  two  men  working;  five  holes  to  bed- 
rock; high  pan  J14;  located  pay  streak  100  feet;  took  out  $500  In  four  hours, 
from  fifty-seven  buckets;  1520,000. 

No.  1  above  Upper  Discovery.  Joe  Beck.  Two  men  working;  took 
$1,000  out  of  prospect  hole;  located  pay  streak  100  feet  wide;  $15,000. 

No.  1  below  Upper.  Von  der  Held  and  Bowman.  Two  men  working; 
three  holes  to  bedrock;  $5,000. 

No.  6  below.  C.  W.  Hall,  F.  E.  O'Brien.  Three  men  working;  two 
holes  get  $3  to  $30;  clean  up  $10,000. 

No.  9  below.    Thompson  &  Co.    Two  men  working;  $5,000. 

No.  29.    Joe  Beck  and  John  Hagerman.    Two  men  working;  $5,000. 

No.  31.  Ernest  Alexander,  Louis  Pond.  Four  men  working;  high  pan 
$36;  series  of  twelve  pans,  $12  to  the  pan;  another  series  of  five  pans,  total 
$87.50;  $20,000. 

No.  31A  (50-foot  fraction).    Two  men  working;  $5,000. 

No.  34  (disputed  claim).  A.  Donnelly  and  Olof  Helgestad.  Two  men 
working;  two  shafts  to  bedrock;  $5,000. 

No.  35.    John  Brennan.    Two  men  working;  two  holes  down;  $5,000. 

No.  2  below  Lower  Discovery.  Antone  Bozatto,  Eugene  Vogel.  Two 
men  working;  four  holes  to  bedrock;  high  pan  1  ounce;  $15,000. 

Other  prospect  holes  and  small  dumps  on  the  creek  will  yield  about 
$15,000. 
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SULPHUR  CREEK. 

Total  estimate  of  the  yield,  $150,000. 

This  creek  is  the  main  creek  of  which  Dominion  Creek  is  a  branch. 
It  empties  into  Indian  River.  High  muck  banks  may  cause  creek  to  be 
backward  in  development;  prospecting  is  being  done  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  creek  with  most  encouraging  results.  From  Discovery  to  101  below 
good  pay  has  been  found.  There  are  on  this  creek  one  or  two  large 
dumps. 

No.  38,  above  Dis'covery.  Charles  Palmer,  Dr.  George  Smith.  Several 
$50  pans;   10  feet  of  pay  dirt,  averaging  $9  to  the  bucke*-  !?90,000. 

No.  4.  McBride  and  Crowley.  Nos.  5  and  6  Beckett  ai.d  Foote.  No. 
28,  King  &  Co.  No.  48.  John  King,  No.  30.  S.  C.  Barring^on.  All  are 
making  good  pay,  and  will  yield  a  total  of  $50,000;  other  claims  will 
yield  $10,000  more. 

EL  DORADO  CREEK. 
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Total  output,  estimated,  $10,727,000. 

El  Dorado  Creek— First  location,  fall  of  1896;  58  claims  staked.  Pay 
runs  across  creek,  80  to  150  feet  in  width. 

No.  46.  Owned  by  James  Quinn,  John  Claffey  and  William  Ha.as,  is  the 
highpst  claim  worked.  Three  men  are  employed  there,  four  holes  sunk 
to  bedrock;  high  pan  $11;  largest  nugget  $155;  clean  up  $35,000. 

No.  45.  John  Hartwell,  John  Ashby,  Webb  Lumpkin  and  John  Janof- 
skv.  Two  men  working;  3  holes  to  bedrock;  high  pan  $20;  will  clean  up 
$25,000. 

No.  44.  Same  owners.  Prospected  all  winter;  only  recently  found 
pay;  will  clean  up  $2>.000. 

No.  43.  George  Bunt,  Norman  Woodworth.  Three  lays  let,  but  Ill- 
success  in  finding  pay;  $10,000. 

No.  42.     T.  C.  Healy.    Six  men  working;   will  clean  up  $50,000. 

,No.  41.  Alec  McDonald.  Pat  Gavin  and  Geo.  Byrnes.  Nine  men  work- 
ing; but  seven  gave  up  lays,  two  only  remaining;  these  struck  pay  Feb- 
ruary 22;  $15,000. 

No.  40.     Same  owners.    Two  lays  let  late  in  the  year;  $12,000. 

No.  r,9A  (fra'ction  of  85  feet).  Kirkpatrick  and  Harper  and  Ladue. 
Two  men  working:  four  holes  to  bedrock;  $25,000. 

No.  39.  Same  owners.  Two  lays  let;  10  holes  down;  5  men  working; 
$80,000. 

No.  3«.  Br.rnes  &  Matlock.  Claim  prospected;  very  rich  pay  located; 
claim  not  being  worked  this  winter. 
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No.  37A  (400  feet  fraction).  Robert  Emboldt  and  George  Reynolds. 
13  men  working;  5  holes  down;  will  clean  up  |150,000;  nugget  found, 
$91.25. 

No.  37.  Alec  McDonald,  S.  J.  Stiles.  Two  men  on  lay;  four  others  on 
wages;    have  been  working  but  a  short  time;  will  clean  up  $(iO,000. 

No.  36.  Same  owners.  Claims  opened  last  year;  pay  streak  located; 
♦.wo  men  on  lay;  will  take  out  $300,000. 

No.  35.  Mrs.  .1.  J.  Healy,  Fritz  Kloke,  E.  E.  Gay,  Charles  Turgeon, 
Peter  King.  Eight  men  working;  have  drifted  from  the  surface  and 
hauled  dirt  out  by  meana  of  dogs;   $150,000. 

No.  34.  Alec  McDonald,  John  Nelson,  Harry  Smith,  Densmore,  et  al. 
Three  men  on  lay;  $50,000. 

No.  33A.    Two  men  working;  $30,000. 

No.  33.  Jenkins,  Regan  and  P>3terson.  Ten  men;  6  holes  to  bedrock; 
wide  pay  streak  located;  $250,000. 

No.  32.    Henry  Anderson,  Charlie  Worden.    Little  work  dor-:;  $25,000. 

No.  31.    William  C.  Leak  and  O.  W.  Ashhy.    Six  men  working;  $200,000. 

No.  30A.  James  Tweed.  Two  men  working;  sluiced  out  last  summer; 
will  clean  up  for  winter's  work  $50,000;  this  is  a  fraction  of  55  feet. 

No.  30.  McDonald  and  Chappell.  One  corner  of  claim  being  worked; 
balance  summer  digging.  $100,000. 

No.  29.  Charlie  Anderson.  Twelve  men  on  one  lay,  and  3  men  on 
wages;  $250,000. 

No.  28.  Amboldt,  Gage,  Fred  Hutchison.  Fourteen  men;  nine  shafts; 
$250,000. 

No.  27.  Alec  McDonald,  Joe  Barrett.  Eight  men  working:  four  shafts; 
150  feet  is  being  worked  for  Barrett:  McDonald  has  eighteen  men  employed, 
and  two  lays  are  being  worked.  This  is  the  claim  from  which  McDonald 
panned  $11,000  out  of  four  pockets,  taken  off  the  bedrock:   $600,000. 

No.  26.    Stanley  and  Worden.    Twenty  men  employed;  $300,000. 

No.  25  and  No.  24.    Twenty  men  working:  $.500,000. 

No.  23.     Lou  Ellis  and  Frank  Belcher.     Eight  men  working:  $100,000. 

No.  22.  Alec  and  Duncan  McDonald.  Four  lays;  will  work  out  this 
winter:  sixteen  men  employed  on  wages;  $300,00o. 

No.  21.  J.  J.  Healy  and  Joe  Barrett.  Ten  men  working  150-foot  pay 
streak;  regular  pans  run  $10  to  $20;  $300,000. 

No.  20.  Healy  &  Barrett.  Prospecting;  only  one  hole  to  bedrock; 
$3,000. 

No.  19.     Dorey,  McGee  &  Son.     Ten  men  working:   $60,000. 

No.  18,    Skiff  Mitchell,  John  Lynn,  Louis  Sloss,  Densmore  Wilson  &' 
Co.     Sixteen  men  working:  $300,000. 

No.  17.  .Tames  Hall,  N.  Picket.  Two  lays;  fourteen  men  working; 
$300,000. 

No,  16.     Thomas  Lippy.     Sixteen  men  working:  $300,000, 

No.  14  and  No.  15.  James  McNamee,  William  Scouse,  William  Young 
and  Thomas  Flack.    Let  out  in  ten  lays;  forty  men  employed;  $1,000,000. 

No.  13.  William  Leggett  &  Co.  Thirty  men  working;  $230  taken 
in  one  pan,  $1,100  in  one  bucket.  Leggett  bought  this  claim  last  year  for 
$45,000;  paid  $5,000  cash  and  took  the  balance  out  of  the  ground  in  six 
weeks;   will  clean  up  $6,50,000. 

No.  12.  Louis  Langlois,  George  Ellis,  Mrs.  Healy.  Eight  men  at  work; 
will  yield  $200,000. 

No.  11.    Fred  Bruceth  and  Blake.    Eighteen  men  at  work:  $450,000. 

No.  10.    John  Erickson.    Sixteen  men;  two  shafts:  $350,000. 

No.  9.    George  D.  Mars.    Sixteen  men  working:  $3.50,000. 

No,  8.  James  McNamee  and  Charles  Lamb.  Eighteen  men;  entire 
claim  will  be  worked  out  this  year;  $400,000. 

No.  7,  Fred  Hutchison  and  Louis  Empkins,  Twelve  men  working  six 
.shafts;  $300,000. 

Nos.  6,  5  and  4.  Antone  &  Berry's  claims.  Forty  men  working; 
$1  00.0,000. 

No.  4A  (133  foot  fraction).  Thomas  Pelky.  All  let  out  on  lays;  $150,000, 

No,  3.    Knutz  Halstead,  Fred  Bruseth,    Sixteen  men  working:  $200,000, 

No.  2.    Frank  Phiscator.    Eighteen  men  working:  $250,000. 

No.  1.  Skiff  Mitchell,  Wilson,  Newman  and  Mizner.  Not  working; 
summer  digging, 
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Fraction  of  180  feet  brlow  No.  1.  T-oonarrt  &  Elwell.  Four  men  on  two 
lajns;  seven  men  on  wagc«;  partly  summer  diggings;  $250,000. 

GAY  QULCH. 

Total  estimated  yield,  ?330,000. 

Gay  Gulch  comes  into  El  Dorado  Creeic  at  Nq.  36.  Tho  elaim  at  the 
mouth  is  very  rich,  Its  estimated  yield  being  $300,000.  It  is  owned  by 
Chapell,  Gay,  King  and  Gray. 

LAST  CHANCE  CREEK. 

Total  estimated  output,  $100,000.  Last  Chance  Creek  is  a  tributary  of 
Hunker  Creek.  It  is  four  or  four  and  a  half  miles;  Magee  No.  26  and  Let- 
tenan  and  Fontane  Nos.  4,  5  and  G  have  big  dumps  of  good  dirt  that  have 
panned  from  50c.  to  $20. 

GOLD  BOTTOM. 

Total  estimated  output,  $60,000.  Gold  Bottom  is  also  a  tributary  of 
Hunker  Creek,  coming  in  at  and  below  Discovery  on  the  latter  creek. 

No.  1.  Chism,  Nelson  &  Monroe;  No.  2,  Louis  Meyer  and  No.  11,  John 
Duzel,  are  working  thirteen  men  and  have  qr.ite  large  dumps. 

POINTS  FOR  KLONDIKERS. 

The  following  arc  the  ro.'^uUs  of  sonio  liard-won  experiences: 

On  the  road  to  the  f^old  diggings,  don't  \va.<te  a  .«.in<,de  ounce  of 
anytliin<r,  even  if  ymi  don't  like  it.  I'ld  it  away,  and  it  will  come 
handy  when  you  do  like  it. 

If  it  is  ever  necessary  to  cache  a  load  of  |)i'ovisioiis,  put  all  articles 
next  to  the  fjround  whii'h  woidd  he  most  atfected  hy  heat,  jtroviding  at 
the  sanu^  time  that  dampness  will  not  aifect  their  food  properties  to 
any  great  extent.  After  piling  your  stulf.  load  it  over  tarefidly  with 
heavy  rocks.  Take  your  co'inpass  hearings,  and  also  note  in  your 
pocket  hook  some  land  nuirks  ni'ar  l)y,  ;ind  also  the  direction  in  which 
they  look  from  your  cache — i.  e.,  make  your  cache,  if  ])ossihle,  come 
hetween  exactly  north  and  .-outh  of  two  given  prominent  marks.  In 
this  way,  even  though  covered  hy  snow,  you  can  locate  "your  exist- 
ence."   Don't  forget  that  it  is  so. 

Shoot  a  dog,  if  you  hav(>  to.  hehind  (he  iiase  of  the  skull,  a  horse 
hetween  the  ears,  ranging  downward.  Press  the  trigger  of  your  ritte; 
don't  pidl  it;  don't  catcii  hold  of  the  harrcl  when  thirty  degrees  helow 
is  registered.  Watch  out  for  getting  snow  in  y(un-  harrel.  If  you 
do,  don't  shoot  it  out. 

A  little  dry  grass  or  hay  in  the  inside  id"  your  nutts.  next  your 
hands,  will  pnunote  great  heat,  especially  when  it  gets  damp  from 
the  uu)istiire  of  your  hands.  After  the  nntts  are  removed  from  the 
hands,  remove  the  hay  from  the  milts  and  dry  it.  Failing  that, 
^hrow  it  away. 

If  hy  any  chance  you  are  traveling  across  a  |)Iain  (no  trail)  and 
a  fog  comes  up,  or  a  l)linding  snow  storm,  either  of  which  will  prevent 
your  taking  your  bearings,  camp  and  don't  move  for  anyone  until  all 
is  clear  again. 
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Keep  all  your  drawstriiifis  tin  clotliiiij;  in  jiood  repair.  Don't  for- 
get to  line  your  p^^rgles  wlicn  the  sun  is  l)rijrlit  on  snow.  A  I'ellow 
is  often  tempted  to  leave  tliem  oil'.     Don't  you  do  it. 

If  you  build  a  sledge  J'or  extreme  cold,  don't  use  steel  runners. 
I'se  wooden,  and  freeze  water  on  same  before  starting  out.  Hepeat 
the  proeess,  if  it  begins  to  drag  and  screech. 

If  you  cannot  linish  your  rations  for  one  day,  <lon't  put  back  any 
part,  but  put  into  your  personal  lanvas  oiitlit  Img;  you  will  need  it 
later  on. 

Take  plenty  of  tow  for  packing  possible  cracks  in  your  boat;  also 
two  pounds  of  good  putty,  some  canvas  and,  if  possible,  a  small  can 
of  tar  or  white  lead. 

Kstablish  camp  rides,  es])ecially  regarding  the  food.  Allot  ra- 
tions; those  while  idle  should  be  les.s  than  when  at  work,  and  also 
pro  rata  during  heat  and  cold. 

Keep  your  furs  in  good  repair.  ()n(>  little  slit  may  cause  you  untold 
agony  during  a  march  in  a  heavy  storm,  ^'ou  can  not  tell  when 
such  will  be  the  case. 

Travel  as  mucli  on  clear  ice  towards  your  goal  as  possible  in  the 
spring.  Don't  try  to  pull  sledges  over  snow,  especially  if  soft  or 
crusty. 

15e  sure,  during  the  winter,  to  watch  your  fool  gear  carefully. 
Change  wet  stockings  before  they  frei.'ze,  or  vou  niav  lose  a  toe  or 
foot. 

In  building  a  sledge  use  lashing  entirely.  Bolts  and  screws  rack 
a  sledge  to  |)ieces  in  rough  going.  »vhile  ki'shing  will  "give." 

Keep  the  lioo<l  of  your  kooletah  back  from  your  head,  if  not  too 
cold,  and  allow  the  moisture  from  your  l)o<ly  to  escape  that  way. 

When  your  nose  is  bitterly  cold,  stulV  with  fur,  cotton,  wool  or 
anything — both  ncstrils.     The  cold   will  cease. 

Don't  try  to  carry  more  than  forty  j)ouiuls  of  stull  over  that  jiass, 
the  first  diiy,  anyway. 

If  your  furs  get  wet,  dry  them  in  a  medium  temperature.  Don't 
hold  tlieni  near  a  tire. 

No  nuin  can  continuously  drag  more  than  his  own  weight.  Tfe- 
mendjcr  that  this  is  a  fact. 

In  cases  of  extreme  cold  at  toes  and  heel,  wrap  a  |)iece  of  fur  over 
each  extrendty. 

Keep  your  sleeping  hag  clean.  If  it  becomes  iidiahited,  freeze  ihe 
inhabitiints  out. 

UenuMuber  success  follows  economy  and  |)ersistcncy  on  an  ex- 
pedition like  yours. 

White  snow  over  a  crevasse,  if  hard,  is  safe.  Yellow  or  dirt  color, 
never. 

Don't  eat  snow  or  ice.    (io  thirsty  until  you  can  melt  it. 

Shoot  a  deer  behind  the  left  shoulder  or  in  the  bend. 

Choose  your  bunk  as  far  from  tent  door  as  possible. 

Keep  a  iire-hole  open  near  your  camp. 
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-    OUTFIT  FOR  A  HAN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  everythinjf  needful  for  a  complete  outfit  for  one 
man  for  one  year  us  compiled  by  MacUou^al  &  Soiithwiik,  Scuttle,  Wash. 
Miners  are  advised  to  secure  everything  of  the  very  best  (juality. 

»  CLOTHING. 

1  Slicker  Lined  Canvas  Coat  (best),  exich $3  00  to  $3  50 

2  Blanket  Lined  Overalls,  i)air 2  50 

2  Suits  California  Flannel  Underwear  (best  grade),  suit 4  00 

I  Daneo — Waterproof  and  Windproof 2  ixj 

1  pair  Wool  Gloves 50  lo  75 

2  suits  Mackinaw  Underwear,  full  24  o/,.,   warranted  watcri)roof  and 

steam  shrunk,  per  suit 3  00 

2  Suits  Light  Weight  Underwear,  each gi  (xj  and  2  (xj 

2  Heavy  California  Overshirts,  each $2  00  and  2  |;o 

2  Cotton  Overshirts,  each 50  to  i  00 

I  Mackinaw  Coat,  full  36  oz 4  50 

I  pair  Mackinaw  Pants,  full  36  oz.,  pair 4  (jo 

1  pair  Corduroy  Pants,  pair S3  00  to  4  00 

3  pair  Overalls,  pair ;o 

6  pair  Heavy  Wool  Socks,  pair 35  to  50 

2  pair  German  Socks,  pair $1  00  to  i  50 

6  i)air  Cotton  Socks,  jiair 25 

2  pair  California  Blankets,  pair $8  (jo  to  10  00 

3  pair  Wool  Mitts,  pair 35  to  75 

2  pair  Wool  Lined  Leather  Mitts,  pair $1  00  to  1   50 

I  Heavy   Cap i  (xj 

1  Wide  Brim  Hat §2  00  and  3  00 

2  Sweaters,    each $2  00  to  4  00 

6  Towels,   each _.  .25  to  50 

I  pair  Heavy  Suspenders '•  •  35  to  50 

6  Bandanna  Handkerchiefs,  each 10  to  15 

Book  Pins 10 

1  paper  Assorted  Needles 04 

2  paiiers  Safety  Pins 14 

I  dozen  Assorted  Darning  Needles 05 

I  paper  Coarse  Needles 04 

I  skein  of  Yarn 15 

I  spool  Linen  Thread,  Black 10 

1  spool  Linen  Thread,  White 10 

2  spools  Black  Cotton  Thread 08 

2  spools  White  Cotton  Thread 08 

1  bolt  Mosquito  Net 40 

2  dozen  Metal  Pants  Buttons 05 

2  dozen  White  Bone  Buttons 05 

I  Canvas  Cover,  7x9,  10  oz.  1  )uck 2  25 

1  Sleeping  Bag,  including  Pillow 15  00 

112  pounds. 

FOOTWEAR. 

2  pair  Goodyear's  Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hip  Boots,  iiair §f)  ro 

2  pair  Miners'  Shoes,  jiair ■  •  $.1  o(j  to  5  00 

I  jjair  Wisconsin  Loggers i  25 

I  pair  Huron  Rubbers i  25 

35  pounds. 

PROVISIONS. 

Weight— Lbs.  Price. 

400      Flour,  per  bbl $4  25     to  $4  75 

20      Corn  Meal,  Yellow  or  White,  per  lb i  ^  to  01 3^^ 

36      Rolled  Oats,  per  lb "2^  to  03 

25       Pilot  Bread  (Hard  Tack  Crackers)  per  lb 3      to  03)4 

10      Baking  Powder,  (Price's)  per  lb 30  to  45 
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Price. 

Yeast  Cakes,  i  a  boxes,  7  cakes  in  box,  per  dozen  boxes  $0  50 

Baking  Soilu,  per  lb 05 

Rice,  per  ll> $0  05      to       o() 

Beans,  pur  lb 1 J^  to        02^ 

Split  Peas,  per  lb 05 

lirbst  Wiirst,  Hv-aporated  (Pea  Saiisa^ic),  12  packages, 

per  package 20 

Compressed  Soups  in  jiackages,  6  to  8  plates  of  soup 

in  each  package,  ])er  dozen 125 

Evaporated  Soup  Vegetables,  i)er  lb 25      to        40 

Bouillon  Capsules,  2  dozen,  jjcr  dozen 50 

Evaporated  Potatoes,  ))er  lb 15 

Evaporated  Onions,  per  lb 30      to        to 

Beet  Extract,  y^,  doz.  4  oz.,  per  doz 5  50      to    7  75 

Evaporated  Apples,  jier  lb 06      to        10 

Evajjorated  Peaches,  per  lb 06      to        10 

Evaporated  Apricots,  per  lb 06      to        10 

Dried  Raisins,  per  lb 06      to        10 

(Iranulated  Sugar,  per  lb 05 |i 

Saccharine  Tablets.  SfX)  tablets  in  bottle,  each   tablet 

sweetens  cup  of  tea  or  cotTee,  per  bottle I  25 

Breakfast  Bacon  (very  best  quality),  per  lb 11^  to        I2>^ 

Bacon  Backs,  ]ier  lb 10 

Dried  Beef,  per  lb 18 

Pork  (Dry  Salt),  per  lb 07     to       07^ 

Roast  Coffee,  ground,  in  tin  cans,  per  lb 15      to       40 

Tea,  per  lb 25      to       65 

Cocoa,  in  j^-lb.  tins,  per  lb 50     to       90 

Chocolate,  per  lb 20      to        25 

Condensed  Milk  (2  doz.  cans),  per  doz 95      to    i   25 

Creamery  Butter,in  tin  cans  hermetically  sealed,  peril).  25      to       28 

Table  Salt,  per  lb ^ 

(Iround  Pepper,  best  and  strictly  pure,  per  lb 25 

Ground  Mustard,  per  ,'/j  lb 15 

(ringer,  per  >^  lb 20 

Cinnamon,  per  lb 45 

Jamaica  (linger,  2  4-oz.  bottles,  per  bottle 20 

Evaporated  Vinegar,  i  qt.,  per  bottle 80 

Citric  Acid,  per  lb 60 

Matches,  i  tin,  24  packages,  per  tin 60 

Large  tins,  60  packages  (15  lbs.),  per  tin i  00 

Candles,  i  box  containing  120  Candles,  per  box i  30      to    i   75 

Laundry  Soap,  per  lb 05 

Toilet  Soap,  Tar   5  cakes,  per  cake 05 


HARDWARE    AND   SUNDRIES. 

This  list  includes  everything  needful,  and  if  more  than  one  person  is 
included  in  the  parly  the  list  will  be  greatly  reduced  for  the  reason  that  a 
great  many  of  tlie  tools  are  taken  for  boat  building,  and  many  of  the  other 
items,  such  as  stoves,  cooking  utensils,  carpenters'  tools,  etc.,  can  be  used  in 
common. 
Weight— Lbs.  Price. 
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1  ( !old  Pan,  each 

2  (ialvanized  Pails,  each 

I  Whetstone,  each   $0  05  to 

I  Sled 4  50  to 

I  Pick  and  Handle i  25  to 

I  Pros])ector's  Pick,  each 

I  Hatchet 50  to 

I  Whip  Saw,  4^  feet  complete,  with  box  and  tiller 3  25  to 

r  I  jiair  Scissors 25  to 

I  Fish  Lines  and  Hooks 
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1  (lold  Scale 

Chalk  Line,  each. 
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I  Measuring  Tape,  50  or  100  feet  (p;itcnt) So 

1  Motley  HeU, 

I  Cartridge  Belt 

I  (iold  Dust  Bag  (double  buckskin) 

I  ])iiir  Snow  (iliisses 

I  Pipe . .    

Caulking  Iron 

1  One  Mun  Saw,  4  and  .\' 

1  Hand  Saw 

1  Shovel 

20  !bs.  of  Nails,  jier  ll).  . 
a  dozen  Assorted  Files. 
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I  Handled  Ax   

I  Drawing  Knife 

I   jack   I'iane 

1  Brace  and  3  Bits,  c();ni)lete  i 

3  Chisels,  assorted,  for  3 

I  Butcher  Knife 

r  Hunting  Knite , 

I  Pocket  Knife ' 

I  Corn  pass 

I  Sot  Awls  and  Tools 

I  Scabbard 

loo  feet  of  }i  or  ^s-ineh  Ri>]ie,  per  lb 

I  Medicine  (^ase 3 

I  ■>  lbs.  of  Pitch,  per  lb 

i;  lbs.  of  Oakum,  i)er  lb 

Knives  and  Forks,  i  each,  for  2  jjieces 

Table  and  Teasjioons,  3  e.ach.  for  ^^  doz.  assorted 

I  Large  Spoon  (Granite),  each 

1  Bread  Pan  (i)atent) 

2  Grraiite  Cvips,  each 

3  Granite  I'lales,  each 

I  Cotfee  Pot  (Galvanized),  each 

I  Fry  Pan,  each , 

1  Stove,  from 3 

3  Granite  Buckets,  for  nest  of  3 i 

I  Dutch  Oven 


Weight  ."'^d  Approximate  Cost  of  an  Outfit. 
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Weight.  Cost. 

Clothing XI2  Ib.s.  $75  go 

(ifoceries 1249     "     §7:=  00  to    go  00 

Footwear 3;     "  25  00 

Hardware 225     "  40  00 

OUTFIT  FOR  A   WOMAN. 

Tforc  i:*  wlint  ii  Mdiuaii  wlio  lias  roiiulicd  it  on  tlio  Kliiiidiko  <nys 
a  WDiiKUi  actually  needs  in  tlu'  way  o\'  an  outlit — piesupiinsiiiy, 
of  course,  that  she  ^'(jcs  the  oiily  way  llint  a  wouiaii  -houhi  <fo — with  a 
man  who  takes  Ihc  necessary  cainitiiii;.  Iiousekeepinu;  and  food  outfit. 
Tho  followin;:;  sJic  should  take  with  Ikt:  One  nu'dicino  case  lillod  on 
Ihc  advici!  of  a  '^inn]  physiciaM.  'IVo  jiaii'-;  of  c.xtra  licavy  all-wool 
hlankct.''.  One  small  pillow.  One  fur  n>hc.  One  warm  shawl.  One 
fur  coat,  oa.wy  (itfing.  'I'lirev  warm  woolen  dresses,  with  comfortahle 
IkmI ices  and  skirts  of  knee  leiij:'lh — flannel-lined  prclVrahle.  Three 
)>airs  of  knickers  or  hlooMcrs  to  malcli  the  dresses.  Three  suits  of 
lieavy  all-wool  underwear.  Three  wrni  llannel  nijihtdressos.  l'"(nir 
|mii-s  (if  knilfed  woolen  stockings,  f-ne  pair  of  ruhlier  hoots.  Three 
giui^haui  apron.s  that  reach  from  neel\  to  knees.     iSmall  roll  of  llannel 
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for  insoles,  wrapping  tlic  fcot  and  Ijandafros.  A  sowing  kit.  Such 
toilet  artiflfsas  arc  absoltili'ly  necessary,  ineliiding  some  si\in  nngufiit 
to  ])rf)te(t  the  face  from  the  icy  cold.  'J'wo  lii;ht  hlouses  or  shirt- 
waists for  sunniier  wear.  One  oilskin  blanket  to  wrap  her  eil'ects  in. 
Tlie  folldwing  articles  should  he  secured  at  St.  Micliael's: 
One  fur  caj),  two  ])airs  of  fnr  gloves,  two'  pairs  of  fur  seal  niocca- 
sin.=^,  two  pairs  of  innchics — v.'t  weather  morcasiiis.  She  wears  what 
she  |)leases  en  route  to  St.  'wichael's,  and  when  she  makes  her  start 
for  the  diggings  she  lays  aside  her  civilized  traveling  garh,  inclu<liug 
shoes  and  stays,  nntil  she  comes  out.  Instead  of  carrying  the  fur  ro'lie, 
fur  coat  and  rubher  hoots  alona',  she  can  get  them  on  entering  Alaska. 


PROCESS  OF  PLACER  MINING. 

of  the  keen  attention  manifested  hy  the 


In  \  iew  01  iiie  Keen  attention  manilesteil  hy  tln^  general  pnniic 
in  regard  to  the  recent  marvelous  discoveries  of  gold  in  th(> 
Klondike  region,  the  following  descri|»tion  of  the  ])roce.s<  of  placer 
nuning,  taken  from  an  official  leport  of  William  Ogilvie,  a  Canadian 
govej'nnient  surveyor,  may  he  of  interest.  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  Yukon  country  and  this  extract  is  taken  from  his  re])orl 
for  last  year: 

"The  ])rocess  of  ])lacei'  mining  is  alxuit  as  follows:  After  clearing 
all  the  coarse  gravel  and  stones  otf  a  patch  of  grounil,  the  miner  lifts 
ii  little  of  the  firmer  gravel  or  sand  in  his  pan,  which  is  a  broad  shal- 
low dish,  made  of  strong  sheet  iron;  he  then  puts  in  water  enough  to 
fill  the  pan  and  gives  it  a  few  rapid  whirls  and  shakes;  this  tends  to 
bring  the  gold  to  the  bottom  on  account  of  its  greater  specific  gravity. 
'I'he  ilish  is  then  shaken  and  held  in  such  a  way  that  the  gravel  and 
sand  are  gn  dually  washe<l  out,  care  being  taktui  as  the  process  nears 
crmpletion  to  avoid  letting  out  the  finer  and  heavier  parts  that  have 
settled  to  the  bottom.  Finally  all  that  is  left  in  the  pan  is  whatever 
gokl  that  may  have  been  in  the  di-;h.  and  some  black  sand  which 
invariably  ace mipanies  it.  This  black  sand  is  nothing  but  pulverized 
jnagnetic  iron  ore. 

"Shouhl  the  gold  thus  found  be  fine,  the  contents  of  the  pan  are 
thrown  into  a  barrel  containing  water  and  a  pound  or  two  of  mercury. 
As  .soon  as  the  gold  comes  in  contact  with  the  mercury  it  cond)ines 
and  forms  an  amalgam.  This  process  is  continued  until  enough 
amalgam  lias  been  formed  to  pay  for  'roasting'  or  'firing.'  It  is  then 
s(pieezed  through  a  buckskin  bag.  all  the  mercury  that  conies  tlinnigh 
tlu!  bag  being  put  back  into  the  barrel  to  serve  again,  and  what  re- 
mains in  the  bag  is  placed  in  a  retort,  if  the  miner  has  one,  or  if  not, 
on  a  shovel,  and  heated  until  nearly  all  the  mercury  is  evaporized. 
The  gold  then  remains  in  a  lump  with  some  mer(Miry  still  held  in 
cmubiniitiiin  with  it.  This  is  called  the  '[lau'  or  'hand'  method,  and 
is  never,  on  account  of  its  slownes-^  and  laboriousness.  conti lined  for 
any  length  of  time  when  it  is  possihle  to  procure  a  "rocker,'  or  to 
make  and  work  sluices. 


A  MORE  ELABORATE  METHOD. 

"A  rocker  is  simply  about  three  feel  long  and  two  wide,  made  with 
a  heavy  sheet  iron  bottom,  which  is  punched  full  of  (luarter-iiich  holes. 
The  otlier  part  of  the  box  is  fitted  with  an  incline  about  midway  in 
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its  depth,  whidi  is  six  or  oight  inelios  lower  at  its  lowor  end  than  at 
its  upper.  Over  this  is  placed  a  j)iece  of  lieavy  woolen  blanket.  The 
whole  is  then  nioiinted  on  two  rockers,  much  rcs('iiit)lin<i  those  of  an 
ordinary  cradle,  and  when  in  \\!^o  they  are  placed  on  two  blocks  of 
W(M)d  so  that  the  whole  may  be  readily  rocked. 

■'.\fter  the  miner  has  selected  his  claiin  he  looks  for  the  most  con- 
venient place  lo  set  up  his  "rocker,'  which  must  lie  ni'ar  a  j^ood  supply 
of  water. 

"'J'hen  he  jiroceeds  to  clear  away  all  the  stones  and  coarse  ^i'ravel, 
gathering  the  finer  graved  and  snnd  in  a  hea|)  near  the  'roi  ker.'  The 
shallow  box  on  top  is  Idled  witli  this,  and  with  one  hand  the  nnner 
rocks  it,  while  with  the  otiier  hand  he  ladles  in  the  water.  The  liner 
matter  witii  the  gohl  falls  through  the  holes  onto  tlie  blanket,  which 
checks  its  progress  and  holds  tlie  fine  particles  of  gold,  while  the 
sand  and  otliei-  matter  pass  over  it  to  the  bottom  oi  the  box,  vvbich 
is  sloped  .so  that  what  comes  through  is  washed  downward  and  wii'y 
out  of  the  box. 

"Across  the  boltom  of  the  box  are  fixed  thin  slats,  behind  which 
some  mercury  is  placed  to  catc  h  any  particles  of  gold  that  may  esca])e 
the  blanket.  If  llie  gold  i-;  nuggety.  the  large  nuggets  are  foui\d  in 
the  upper  box,  their  weight  detaining  them  until  all  the  lighti'r  stuff 
has  pa.ssed  thnnigh,  iind  the  smaller  ones  are  held  by  a  deeper  slat  at 
the  outward  en<l  of  the  bottom  of  the  h;)X.  The  jiiece  of  blanket  is  at 
intervals  tal;en  out  and  rinsed  intct  a  barrel  if  the  gold  is  fine,  mercury 
being  phiced  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 


SLUICING  FOR  GOLD. 

"Sluicing  is  always  em]doyed  when  possible.  It  requires  a  good 
supply  of  water,  with  sidhcient  head  or  fall.  The  process  is  as  fol- 
low»;:  l^laidvs  arc  procured  and  Tormed  into  a  box  of  suitable  width 
and  depth.  Slats  are  ii.xed  across  the  bottom  of  the  box  at  suitable 
intervals,  or  shallow  holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom  in  such  order  that 
no  particle  could  run  along  the  bojtoni  in  a  straight  line  and  escape 
running  over  a  hole.  Several  of  theso  boxes  are  then  set  up  with  a 
considerable  slope,  and  are  fitte<l  into  one  another  at  the  ends,  like 
a  stovepipe.  A  stream  of  water  is  now  directed  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  highest  box.  'J'he  gravel  havii;g  been  collected,  as  in  the  ca.«e  of 
the  rocker,  it  is  .shoveled  into  the  up])er  box,  and  is  washed  down- 
ward by  fhe  strong  current  of  water.  The  gohl  is  detained  bv  its 
weight,  and  is  held  by  the  slats  or  in  the  holes  mentioned:  if  it  is 
tine,  mercury  is  placed  bcdiind  the  slats  or  in  these  holes  to  catch  it. 

"In  this  way  alx)ut  three  times  as  much  <lirt  can  be  washed  as  by 
the  ro<-ker,  and  consequently  three  times  as  much  gold  ciiii  be  secured 
in  a  given  time. 

"A  great  many  of  the  miners  spend  fheir  lime  in  Ilic  summer  pros- 
pecting, and  in  the  winter  resort  to  what  is  called  'burning.'  Thev 
make  fires  on  the  surface',  thus  thawing  fhe  groumi  until  the  bed-rock 
is  reached.  The  pay  dirt  is  brtnight  to  the  surface  and  hea|)ed  in  a 
])ile  until  s])ring,  when  water  can  be  obtained.  'I'he  sluice  boxes  are 
then  set  u])  ami  the  dirt  is  washed  out,  thus  en;d>ling  the  miner  to 
work  advantageously  and  profitably  the  year  round.  'I'his  method 
has  been  found  very  .>iatisfaelory  in  places  where  the  pay  streak  is  at 
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a'ly  yroat  di-ptli  from  the  surface.  In  this  way  '.lio  foiuiilaint  is  ovcr- 
c-oiiu'  wliicli  has  sn  coiiniioiily  hrcii  advaiiicd  \i\  the  iiiiiKTs  and  ollicis 
that  ill  tho  Yid<(iii  scvcial  lnl)nth^  id'  tho  year  ai'c  h)sl  in  idleness. 
Wuitvr  usually  sets  in  very  soon  alter  tlie  uiiddK-  (d"  Sc|it('nil;er  and 
eoutinues  until  the  heoinnin^  of  dune.  The  nimiiry  ri('i|U''iitly  falls 
to  (H)  decrees  lieion-  zero,  hut  in  tlu'  interKu-  tliric  is  so  little  luunidity 
iu  the  r.iinosiiheri'  thai  the  ^l^^\  i-<  more  tasily  I'lidured  than  on  the 
const.  In  the  ahseuic  of  theniioiuelci-.  miners,  it  is  said,  leave  their 
mercury  out  all  ni;jht  and  when  they  lind  it  frozen  solid  in  the  morn- 
ing' they  eoMelnde  that  it  is  too  cold  |o  W(nk.  'i'he  l(iii|ieiat  ui'e  runs 
to  great  extnnies  in  summci',  as  well  as  in  wiiilei'.  it  lieiiij;-  (piite  a 
t'onunon  thing  for  the  t  hei  iiii.mel(  i'  to  reiiisler  llKi  degrees  in  the 
shade." 

ALASKA  MIMNO  LAWS. 

The  Act  of  t'ongress  of  ^May  ll,  ISSI.  providing  a  civil  govein- 
luent  for  Alaska,  i)rovides  that:  "The  laws  of  the  I'nited  Slates 
relating  to  nnning  claims  ami  the  rights  incident  thereto.  >liall.  fnun 
and  after  the  |iass,ige  of  this  act,  he  in  full  foKc  and  elVi-i  i  in  said 
district."     The  further  mining  laws  aiipli<ahle  are  as  follows: 

I'nited  States  i{evise<l  Statutes.  See.  ■>:',\i<.  In  all  eases  land.s 
valuahle  for  nnnerals  shall  he  reser\eil  from  sale,  except  as  otliei'wise 
expressly  diicctt'd  hy  law. 

Sec.  •^:U!).  All  valuahle  ndnci'al  deposits  in  lands  Ijeloiiging  lo  the 
United  States,  hotli  sur\('yed  and  uiisuiveyed,  are  herchy  declared  to 
Le  fi'ce  ami  open  to  exphuation  and  purchase,  and  the  lauds  in  whiidi 
they  are  I'ouml  to  occupation  aud  purchase,  hy  ciiizi'us  of  the  I  nited 
States  and  those  who  have  declaitd  theii'  intention  to  hecou'c  such, 
under  regulati(Uis  prescrihed  hy  law,  and  aecoi'ding  to  the  local  cus- 
toms 01"  rules  of  miners  in  the  .several  miinng  districts,  so  far  as  tlu; 
same  are  ;;pp!icahlc  and  md  im-onsisleut  with  the  laws  of  the  I'uite*! 
States. 

Sec.  "i'-ViO.  Miinug  claims  u|)on  veins  or  lodes  or  (puirtz  nv  other 
rock  in  jilace,  hi'armg  gold,  sihcr,  einiuthar,  lead,  tin,  co])per,  or  otlu'r 
valuahle  deposits  heret(d'ore  locatetl.  shall  he  governed  as  to  length 
along  the  vein  or  lode  hy  the  customs,  I'cgulafions  ami  laws  lu  I'lU'co 
at  the  date  hf  location.  .\  n.iining  claim  located  after  the  leiith  of 
j\lay,  eighteen  hundred  'AWi]  seveuly-t  uo,  whethei-  loc-ated  hy  one  or 
iimre  pers(U!s.  may  ecpial  hut  shall  not  exceed,  one  thousand  1i  .e  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  along  the  vein  or  lode:  hut  no  locaiioii  of  a  unning 
claim  shall  he  made  until  the  discovery  of  the  vein  oi'  lode  wiiliin  ihe 
liunts  of  the  claim  locateii.  No  claim  shall  extend  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  nnddle  (d'  the  \ein  at  the  surface. 
nor  shall  any  (daii\i  he  limited  hy  any  mining  regulation  to  le->  than 
twenty-live  feet  on  each  side  of  the  nnddle  id'  the  vein  at  the  -iiiface, 
cxc(-])i  where  adveise  rights  existing  on  Ihe  t(>idh  day  o\'  May.  eighteen 
iiundred  and  seventy-two.  rcndei'  su(  h  liuntati<iii  necessary.  The  end 
linv's  of  eacdi  (daim  shall  he  ])arall<d  to  ea(h  olhei'. 

Sep.  'i'A'i'i.  The  locators  of  all  unning  locations  heretid'ore  made 
or  whi(  h  shall  hereafter  he  made,  (ui  any  nuneral  vein.  lode,  or  ledge, 
situated  on  the  p\ddic  (huuain.  their  heir<  and  a^-igns.  where  no 
adverfK'  (daim  exists  on  the  t"nlh  dnv  of  May.  eighl<eii  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  m)  'ong  as  they  comply   v.ilh   the  laws  uf  the   I'nited 
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States,  nnd  with  State,  territorial,  and  local  refiiilations  not  in  c-onflift 
witii  llie  laws  ol'  tlic  I'liitfd  States  Mjovci'niiiji'  tiieir  ])ossessorv  title. 
sluill  liave  liie  exclusive  ri<:lit  ul'  possession  and  eiijoynient  of  ail  tlie 
surface  included  within  llie  lines  of  their  locations,  and  of  all  veins, 
lodes,  or  ledges,  throughout  their  entire  de]»tli,  ami  the  to|)  of 
apex  which  lies  inside  of  such  suii'ace  lines  c\tende<l  downward  ver- 
tically, althoujih  such  veins,  lodes  or  ledjics  nuiy  so  far  depart  from 
a  ])erpen(li(ular  in  their  course  downward  as  to  extend  outside  the  ver- 
tical outside  lines  of  such  surface  locations.  IWit  their  ri^ht  of  pos- 
session to  such  outside  j)arts  of  such  veins  or  led«j;es  shall  be  conlined 
to  such  |)ortions  thereof  as  lie  hetween  vertical  jilanes  drawn  diwn- 
ward  as  ahove  descrilieil  through  the  end  lines  of  their  locations,  so 
continued  in  their  own  direction  that  such  plaiu's  will  intersect  such 
exterior  parts  of  such  veins  or  ledjics.  And  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  autlmrizo  the  locator  or  i)os.ses,sor  of  a  vein  or  lode  which 
exten<ls  in  its  downward  course  heyoml  the  vertical  lines  of  his  claim 
to  enter  upon  the  surface  of  a  claim  owned  or  ]>ossessed  by  another. 

See.  2'A2-\.  The  miners  of  each  uuning  district  shall  make  regu- 
lations not  in  conllict  with  the  laws  of  the  I'liited  States,  or  with  the 
laws  of  tile  state  or  territory  in  which  the  district  is  situated,  govern- 
ing the  location,  manner  of  recording,  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
hold  possession  of  a  mining  claim,  subject  to  the  iollowiug  re(|uire- 
ments:  'J'he  location  must  he  distiMclly  marked  on  the  ground  so 
that  its  l)oundaries  tan  he  readily  traced.  All  records  of  mining 
claims  hereafter  made  shall  contain  the  name  or  nauu's  of  the  locators, 
the  date  of  the  location  aiul  such  description  of  the  claim  or  claims 
located  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  pernuinent  nionuuient 
a--,  will  identify  the  claim.  On  eiuli  claim  located  after  the  tenth  day 
of  May,  eighteen  hundred  antl  seventy-two.  and  until  a  patent  has 
been  issued  therefor,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollai's'  woitli  of 
labor  shall  be  perforuu'd  or  improvement  uuule  during  each  year.  On 
all  claim.-<  located  prior  to  the  tenth  of  May,  ei-liteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two, ten  dollars'  wortii  of  labor  shall  he  performed,  or  improve- 
ments made  hy  the  t<,  tith  of  .Tune,  eightee-i  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
and  each  ytsu*  thereafter  for  ejieb  one  hundred  feet  along  the  vein 
until  a  jiatcnt  has  been  ir-sueil  therefor;  Iwit  where  such  claims  are 
lield  in  common,  Mich  exjH'uditure  uuiy  l)e  'Hf^nk'  upon  any  one  elaim; 
and  upon  failure  to  comply  with  those  coin^Jiiuous.  the  claim  or  mine 
upon  which  <ui  li  uilure  (iccurred  <hall  'h'  «i,]*i-ue(l  to  leloealiou  in  the 
same  maum-ras  ii  no  locatitjii  of  the  sjouk  had  <'Ver  been  made:  Pro- 
vidc<l,  that  the  original  locators^  tht«»i-  bt-irv  assigns,  or  legal  repre- 
sentatives, hr.ve  not  resuuKHl  wi>rlk  ujmu  tne  claim  after  failure  and 
l)efore  such  location.  I  pon  ^^  failuiv  of  anycme  of  several  co- 
owners  who  have  peil'ormed  !«•  lah-u',  or  uuule  the  improveuu'iits 
may,  at  the  expiration  of  thi'  year,  give  siu'h  di'lirn|Mi'Ul  le-owner 
personal  luitiee  in  writing  or  notice  by  puhlieatMu  in  tht'  nev..spa(H''r 
])ublished  nearest  the  cluini,  for  at  least  oiue  a  week  for  »i)n»«*y  dj^ys, 
and  if  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  <lays  after  such  notK-e  iw  wri5ii»Wx 
or  l)y  ])ubli(;ition,  such  delintpu'Ut  should  fail  tw  r»l!ns*«  ?v>  ct»»fWV 
nte  his  ]»rop<»rtion  of  llw  expenditure  re<piired  l>y  ibis  >itHlioii,  his 
interest  in  Ihe  claim  shall  iiecome  the  pro(H-rt\  of  hi>  co-<»\viicrs,  who 
have  made  the  exjienditurcs. 
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Sec.  5i;{;U!.  Wlicrc  iwo  or  more  veins  intersect  or  cross  encli  olliei*, 
priority  of  title  sliiill  jzoNcrn,  i\u<\  siicli  prior  location  sliall  be  entitled 
to  all  t)re  or  iiiinei-iil  cimlaiiud  within  tiic  >[nui'  of  int'Tsection;  bnt 
the  suhscfpient  location  shall  have  the  right  of  way  throujrh  the  space 
of  intersection  for  the  purposes  of  tiie  convenient  workinjf  of  the 
mine.  And  where  two  or  nuwc  veins  nnite,  the  oldest,  or  [jrior  loca- 
tion shall  take  the  vein  hdow  tiic  point  of  union,  inclu(lin<;'  the  space 
of  intersect  i<ui. 

Sec.  2'.)',]').  A  patent  for  any  land  claimed  and  located  for  valuable 
de|»osits  may  be  ()!)tain('il  in  the  followiuii'  nmnncr:  Any  person,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  authorized  to  locate  a  claim  under  tlii?  chapter, 
liaving  claimed  and  located  a  piece  of  land  for  such  purposes,  who  has, 
or  have,  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  chapter,  may  (lie  in  the  proper 
hind  oilice  an  application  for  a  [latent,  under  oath,  showin>i'  such  eoni- 
{iliancc,  toj^cther  with  a  plat  and  field  notes  of  the  claim  or  claims  in 
common,  made  by,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  I'nited  States  Snr- 
vcyor-deneral,  showinn'  accuifucly  the  boundaries  of  the  claim  or 
claims,  which  shall  he  distinctly  marked  by  monnments  on  the  gronnd, 
and  shall  post  a  copy  of  such  plat,  toficthcr  with  a  notice  of  such  ap- 
plication for  a  ])atent  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  land  embraced  in 
such  |)lat  previous  to  the  tiling  of  the  application  I'or  a  patent  and  shall 
file  an  allidavit  of  at  least  two  jum'soiis  that  such  notice  has  1)cen  duly 
posited. and  shall  lile  a  copy  of  such  notice  in  such  hind  oilice, and  shall 
thereupon  he  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land,  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing: The  register  of  tlie  hnul  oilice,  njmn  the  tiling  (d"  such  applica- 
tion, |)lat,  Held  notes,  notices,  and  allidavits,  shall  publish  a  notice  that 
such  a|)plicalioi\  has  been  made,  for  the  period  of  si.\ty  days  in  a  new.s- 
pa])r'r  to  be  by  him  desigiiateil  (is  published  nearest  to  such  claim; 
and  he  s'dall  also  |iost  such  notice  in  his  oilice  for  the  same  period. 
The  claimant  at  the  time  of  liling  this  application,  or  at  any  time 
(hereafter,  within  sixty  days  of  puidication,  shall  tile  with  the  regis- 
ter n  cerlilicate  of  the  liiiled  Slates  surveyor-general  that  five  liun- 
drcd  dollars'  woith  of  labor  has  been  expended  on  improvements  made 
upon  the  claim  by  himself  or  granlors;  that  the  plat  is  correct,  with 
such  further  (lcscri|)tion  by  such  referemc  to  natuial  objects  or  per- 
manent monuments  as  shall  identify  the  claim  and  furnish  an  ac- 
cniate  descriplidU,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  patent.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sixty  days  of  publication  the  claimant  shall  (lie  his  alli- 
davit  showing  that  the  plat  and  notice  have  been  ))ostcd  in  a  conspicu- 
ous jilace  on  the  claim  dui'ing  such  ])ei'iod  of  ])ulilicatiou.  If  no 
adverse  claim  sliall  have  been  lilcd  with  tlu'  register  and  the  receiver 
of  the  proper  land  oilice  at  the  e\pirati(U!  of  tlie  sixty  days  of  publi- 
cation, it  shall  be  assumed  that  tlu'  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  ])atent, 
Ufion  the  payment  to  the  propci'  oHiccr  of  live  dollars  ]wr  acre,  and 
that  no  adverse  cliiim  exists;  and  that  thereafter  no  objection?  fnvm 
third  parties  to  the  issname  of  a  patent  shall  be  heard,  excejit  it  he 
sliown  that  the  applicant  li;;s  failed  to  com])ly  with  the  terms  of  this 
chapter. 

Sec.  S.'ViT.  The  description  of  vein  or  lode  claims,  upon  surveved 
lands,  shall  designate  the  location  id'  the  claim  with  reference  to  the 
lines  of  the  public  surveys.  Imt  need  not  conform  therewith;  hut 
where  a  patent  sliall  be  issued  for  claims  upon  uusurveyed  lands,  the 
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survovor-poiu'ral,  in  oxtcndiiij:  llu'  survey.*  sl'iiU  ndjiisi  tlio  same  to  tlie 
lioiiiidiirics  (if  sueli  pateuUnl  elaiius,  accoriliiiu  In  llic  jilal  nr  deserip- 
tion  tliereol",  hut  so  as  in  no  ease  to  interfere  with  or  (■lian;^e  tiie  loi'U- 
tion  of  any  such  patented  claim. 


Act  of  ( 
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iSSd.— An  act  t 


o  amend  sections 


twenty-til ree  liinidrod  and  twenty-i'oni'  and  t weiity-thi'cc  liiindred  and 
twenty-live  (d'  the  l{evise<l  Statuti's  of  the  I'liiled  States  concerning 
mineral  lands. 

Ik'  it  enacted,  etc.,  'fliat  section  twenty-llircc  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  Ifevised  Statutes  of  the  I'nitcd  States  he  amended  hy 
adding  lieri'to  the  following  words:    '"Provided.  'I'hat  wliei'e  the  claiiu- 

nd  district  wherein  tho 
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ant  for  a  ])ateiit  is  not  a  resident  <d'or  ii 
vein,  lode,  ledge  or  deposit  sought  to  he  pateiitcil  is  located,  the  ap- 
plication for  patent  and  theallidavits  ri'ipiii'ed  to  he  made  in  this  sec- 
tion by  the  claimant  I'or  sneli  patent  may  lie  made  hy  his,  her,  or  its 
authorized  agent  where  sai<l  agent  is  eonxeisant  with  tho  facts  -uught 
to  he  estahlished  hy  said  ailiilavits;  and  provided,  'That  this  section 
sliall  apply  to  all  applications  now  pending  for  patents  to  mineral 
lands." 

See.  "2.  That  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-four  of 
the  K'evised  Statutes  of  the  I'nited  States  he  amended  hy  adding 
thereto  the  following  words:  "I'revifled,  That  the  jieritid  in  whicli 
the  work  re(iuired  to  he  flone  annually  on  all  unpatented  mineral 
claii'vs  shall  lonimence  on  the  iirst  day  of  .January  succeeding  the 
date  of  location  of  such  claim,  and  this  .section  shall  ap|)ly  to  all 
clainib  located  since  the  tenth  of  ^lay,  ainio  Domini  cigliteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two." 

Act  of  ('ongre.<s  of  I'Vhruary  11,  ISl.'i. — .\ii  act  to  amend  section 
two  thousand  three  hundred  aiul  t  wenty-foui- of  ihe  lievtH-d  .Sta'tutes, 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  miiiiug  resources  of  llie  I'nited 
States. 

He  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  two  thousand  three  huiKlred  and 
twenty-four  of  the  lievised  Statutes  he,  and  the  same  is  herchy  amend- 
ed to  that  where  a  person  or  company  has.  or  may  run  a  tiiiinel  for 
the  purpose  o['  dcvehiping  a  lode,  or  lodes,  owned  hy  said  person  or 
comi>any,  the  iiHUiey  so  e\|)emled  in  said  liinuel  shall  he  taken  and 
considered  as  expended  on  said  lode  or  lodes  in  (U'der  to  hold  the  same 
as  reipiired  hy  said  act.    (See  page  f;i.) 

I'nited  States  Law. — See.  2'.Vi'.\.  Wliere  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the 
development  of  a  vein  or  lode,  or  for  the  discovery  of  mines,  the  own- 
ers of  such  tunnels  shall  have  the  right  of  |>ossession  of  all  veins  or 
lodes  within  three  thousand  fee  t  from  the  face  of  such  tunnel  on  the 
line  thereof,  not  previously  known  to  exist,  discovered  in  such  tunnel, 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  discovered  from  the  surface;  and  .-uch  loca- 
tions on  tlu'  line  of  such  tunnel  of  veins  or  lodes  not  .appearing  on 
the  surface,  made  hy  other  parties  after  the  commencemeul  nf  the 
tunnel,  and  while  the  same  is  liciiig  lu'osecuted  with  reasonahle  dili- 
gence, shall  he  invalid;  hut  failiiri'  to  prdseciile  the  work  on  tho 
tunnel  for  six  montlis  shall  I)e  considered  as  an  ahaiidoiiment  of  the 
li'dit  to  all  undiscovered  veins  on  the  line  of  such  tunnel. 
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PLACER  CLAIMS. 

Sec.  2329.  Claims  usunlly  c-alicd  "ijliicors;"  inclmling  all  forms  of 
ilcposit,  I'xcc'ptiii^^fvciiis  of  (|iiiirtz,  or  otluM-  rocl<  in  jiiai'r,  ^iliall  bo 
.siihjfi't  to  I'litiT  and  paU'iit,  iiiulor  like  ciicimistaiiccs  and  coiulitioiis, 
and  upon  similar  proceed inj^s,  as  are  ])r()vided  for  vein  or  lodc!  claims; 
l)nt  where  the  lands  have  heen  previously  surveyed  hy  the  Inited 
(States,  the  entry  in  its  exterior  lindls  shall  conform  to  the  lej^al  sub- 
divisions of  the  pirhlic  lands. 

L'nited  States  Law. — See.  ^;5;5().  Le<;al  snhdivision.s  of  forty  acres 
may  he  sU'hdivided  into  ten-acre  tracts;  and  two  or  nu)re  persons,  or 
associations  of  |)ersoiis,  having'  conti,i;uous  claims  of  any  >ize,  although 
such  claims  may  he  less  than  ten  acres  each,  may  take  Joint  entry  there- 
of; hut  no  location  of  a  placer  claim,  made  after  the  ninth  day  of 
Jul}',  ei;j;hteen  Inindred  and  seventy,  >hall  exceed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  for  any  person,  or  a.<sociation  of  persons,  which  location 
shall  conform  to  the  United  States  surveys;  and  nothing-  in  this  sec- 
tion contained  shall  defeat  or  inipair  any  bona  iide  |>re-einption  or 
homestead  claims  ujH)n  a^n-icultural  lands,  or  authorize  the  sale  of 
improvements  of  any  hona  tide  settler  to  any  jHirchiiser. 

Sec.  23;U.  AVherc  placer-claims  arc  npon  surveyed  lands,  and 
conform  to  lepal  f<ui)divisions,  no  further  survey  or  plat  shall  he  re- 
(juired,  and  all  placer-minin<;'  claims  located  after  the  tenth  of  May, 
eighteen  hun<lred  and  seventy-two,  shall  conform  as  near  as  practi- 
cable with  the  l'nited  States  system  of  public  lands  surveys,  and  no 
such  location  shall  include  more  than  twenty  acres  for  each  individ- 
ual claimant;  but  where  ])lacer-claims  cannot  be  conformed  to  legal 
subtlivisions,  survey  and  i)lat  shall  be  made  as  on  unsurveyed  lands; 
and  where  by  the  segregation  of  mineral  lands  in  any  legal  suMivis- 
ions  a  quantity  of  agricultural  land  less  than  forty  acres  remains,  such 
fractional  portions  of  agricultural  lands  may  be  entered  by  any  party 
qualified  by  law,  for  homestead  or  pre-emption  ])urposcs. 

PLACER  CLAIMS  CONTAINING  LODES. 

United  States  Law. — Sec.  2333.  Where  the  same  person,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  is  in  })ossession  of  a  placer-claim,  and  also  a  vein 
or  lode  included  within  the  boundaries  thereof,  application  shall  be 
made  for  a  patent  for  the  placer  claim,  with  tlu'  statement  that  it 
includes  such  vein  or  lode,  and  in  such  case  a  ])atent  shall  issue  for  a 
placer-claim,  subject  to  the  ])rovisions  of  this  chapter,  including  i«uch 
vein  or  lode,  u])()n  the  payment  of  live  dollars  ]ier  acre  for  such  vein 
or  lode  claim,  and  twcniy-livc  feet  of  surface  on  each  side  thereof. 
The  remainder  of  the  placer-claim,  or  any  ])lacer-claim  not  end)racing 
any  vein  or  lode  claim,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  jier  acre,  together  with  all  costs  of  proceedings;  an<l  where 
a  vein  or  lode,  such  as  is  described  in  section  twenty-three  hundred 
and  twenty,  is  known  to  exist  within  the  i)oundaries  of  a  placer-claim, 
an  ap|)]icalioii  I'oi'  a  ])atent  for  such  ])lacei--claim  which  docs  not  in- 
clude an  application  for  the  vein  or  lode  claim  shall  l)e  construed  as 
a  conclusive  declaration  that  the  claimant  of  the  placer-claim  has 
no  right  of  possession  of  the  vein  or  lode  claim;  but  where  the  ex- 
istence of  a  vein  or  lode  in  a  placer-claim  is  not  known,  a  patent  for 
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till'  |ilaci'r-(laim  sluill  rmivcy  nil  valii.ililr  iiiiiuiiil  and  dllicr  Llfposits 
within  the  liuiiiidarics  tli(  icdl'. 

I'liitfd  Stall's  Law. —  Sci'.  ■.';!;;•.'.  Wlicic  siiili  iutsuii,  or  assucia- 
lidii,  tiicy  and  their  f,'rai)tur.s  liave  held  and  wn,ise(|  their  elainis  I'nr  a 
period  ecpial  to  the  tiini;  preseiiljed  liy  the  statute  of  limitations  I'or 
mining  claims  of  the  State  or  Terr'toiy  where  the  same  may  he  sil- 
nated,  evideiiee  ol'  sneh  |iossession  and  the  working'  ol'  the  elaims  for 
such  period  sliall  he  sulliiieiil  to  estahlish  a  ri<;lit  to  a  I'lilent  thereto 
nnder  this  chapter,  in  the  ahsi'iice  of  anv  adverse  claim;  hiil  noihinj^ 
in  this  chapter  sliall  he  deemc<l  to  impaii'  any  lien  which  may  have  at- 
tached in  any  Avay  whatever  lo  any  nnninij;  claim  or  property  iheieto 
attached  pi-ior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent. 

I'nited  States  Law. — Sei.  'i'.')'i\.  I'roof  of  citizenship,  under  this 
chapter,  may  consist,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  of  his  own  allidavit 
thereof;  in  the  case  of  an  association  of  pei'sons  unincorporated,  of  tho 
allidavit  (d'  their  authorizi'd  a^ent,  made  on  hi-  own  l\nt)wled<;i'.  or 
upon  information  and  helief,  and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  organ- 
ized nnder  the  laws  of  the  I'tiited  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory 
thereof,  hy  the  liling  ol"  a  certilicd  eopy  of  their  charter  or  certilicato 
of  incor])oration. 


PLACER  MINING  REGULATIONS. 

Tlio  following-  are  the  placer  mininj^  rof,ndations  whicli  apply  to 
tlic  Klondike  and  other  nuning  districts  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
line: 


NATURE  AND  SIZE  OF  CLAIMS. 

1.  Bar  dipginj^s,  a  strip  of  land  100  feet  \vide  at  hipli  water  mark 
and  thence  extending  into  the  river  to  its  lowest  water  level. 

2.  'I'lie  sides  of  a  claim  for  har  diggings  shall  he  two  parallel  lines 
run  as  nearly  as  possihle  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  and  shall  he 
marked  hy  four  legal  posts,  one  at  each  end  of  the  claim,  at  or  ahout 
liigh  water  mark;  also  one  at  each  end  of  the  claim,  at  or  ahout  tlie 
edge  of  the  water.  One  of  tl'.e  |)osts  at  high  wati'r  mark  shall  i)e  legi- 
bly marked  with  the  name  of  the  miner  and  the  date  upon  which  the 
claim  was  staked. 

;5.  Dry  diggings  shall  ln'  ln(l  feet  s(piare,  and  shall  have  placed 
at  each  of  its  four  (oincrs  a  legal  post,  upiui  one  of  which  shall  he 
legihly  marked  the  name  of  the  niinei'  aiid  the  dati'  upon  which  the 
claim  was  staked. 

4.  Creek  and  river  claims  shall- he  500  feet  long  measui'cd  in  the 
direction  of  the  general  course  of  the  stream,  and  shall  <>xten(l  in 
width  from  ha.se  to  l)ase  of  the  hill  or  hench  on  each  side,  hut  when 
the  hills  or  henches  are  less  than  100  feet  apart  the  claim  may  he  100 
feet  in  depth.     The  sides  of  a  claim  shall  he  two  parallel  lines  run  as 

[im.  The  sides  shall  he 
1  with  legal  posts  at  or  ahout  the  edge  of  the  water  and  at  the 
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rear  lonndaries  of  the  claim.  One  of  the  legal  ])osts  at  the  stream 
shall  he  legihly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  date  upon 
which  the  claim  was  staked. 

5.    Bench  claims  shall  he  100  feet  s([uare. 
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C>.  In  (lofiiiiiifi  tlic  M7V  of  cliiiins  tlicv  slial!  lie  incMsuri'il  lioriznn- 
lally,  iri'r.-|ic(livc  nl'  iin(jiiiililif>  dii  ilic  ^I||■|',•|^(■  ol'  ilif  liidiiinl. 

I.  Ifiiiiv  |i<'i.-(pii,  di'  |ifi>nns,  >li;ill  (liM'UM'i' a  new  iiiiiic,  and  siicli 
tliscdvci'v  .■'liall  he  olalili.-licil  hi  ihc  sal i.^facl idii  (if  llic  ^i'old  ((iiiimis- 
siolicr,  u  claim  fur  I  ir  (li;;^iiiu>  i-")"  feci  iiiay  he  ^raiitt'il.  A  new 
stnitimi,  or  aiii'ifiToiis  cailii  or  oiavcl  si'iiiatcd  in  a  localitv  wlicrc  tlu^ 
c'liiiiiis  arc  abandoned  shall  for  lliis  purpose  he  dcenied  a  new  mine, 
althnn^li  Ihc  sani<'  loealjiy  shall  have  iieen  |ii'eviiinsly  woikeil  at  a 
dill'erent   level. 

S.  The  fiuins  of  a|i|)lieation  for  a  ^irant  for  placer  niinin;,'  and  tlu! 
j,M'aiit  of  the  same  sliall  he  lliose  contained  in  forms  "\\"  and  "'1"  in 
tliu  seliednle  hereto. 

9.  A  claim  shall  he  recorded  witii  tiie  ^'old  commissioner  in 
wlioso  (listricl  it  is  situated  within  three  days  after  the  location  thereof, 
if  it  is  located  within  ten  miles  oi'tlic  comniissioner's  ollice.  One  extra 
day  shall  he  allowed  for  making-  siK  li  a  record  for  every  additional 
ten  miles  or  fraction  thereof.' 

lit.  In  the  event  of  the  alisence  of  the  ^old  commissioner  from  his 
ollice,  entry  for  a  claim  niay  he  ;^ranted  hy  any  pei'son  whom  he  may 
appoint  to  pcrfo'rm  hi-  duties  in  his  alisence. 

II.  I'lntry  shall  not  lie  uranlid  I'm'  a  claim  which  has  not  heen 
staked  hy  the  applicant  in  |>ei'son  in  the  manni'r  specified  in  these 
rei^nlations.  .\n  allidavit  that  the  claim  was  staked  out  hy  the  appli- 
cant shall  he  emhodied  in  form  "11"  of  the  schedule  hereto. 

i'i.  An  entry  fee  of  $!•")  shall  lie  cliar^^ed  for  the  lirst  year  and 
iUi  annual  fee  of  $10(1  for  each  of  the  following-  years.  This  jiro- 
vision  shall  apply  to  locations  for  which  entries  have  already  been 
}i;ranted. 

1.").  Aftei'  the  recordin,u'  of  a  claim  the  removal  of  any  ])ost  l)y 
the  holder  thereof,  or  hy  any  person  actinji'  in  his  behalf  for  the  ]n\v- 
pose  of  ehan^in.i:'  the  boundaries  of  his  claim  shall  act  as  ■'.  forfeiture 
of  the  claim. 

1  I.  The  entry  of  every  holder  f(U'  a  ;:rant  foi'  placer  miniiij;-  must 
be  renewed  and  his  receipt  I'dimiuir-hed  and  replaced  every  year.  The 
entry  fee  bein^-  paid  each  year. 

1.-).  Xo  miner  shall  leceive  a  jirant  for  more  than  one  minin;^' 
claim  in  tlie  same  locality,  but  the  >ame  miner  may  hold  any  number 
of  claims  by  purchase,  and  any  number  of  miners  may  unite  to  woi'k 
their  claims  in  common  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  arran^'c.  jiro- 
vided  such  a^rct'ment  be  i'\i;i>tered  with  the  j^dld  commissioner  and  a 
J'ee  of  $.")  paid  for  each  reiiislration. 

Ki.  Any  miner  or  miners  may  sell,  nioi'tizaf^e  or  dispose  of  his  or 
their  claims,  proviik'd  such  disposal  be  re,!:i>tei'cd,  with  a  fee  of  •$';! 
paid  to  the  udbl  ((immissioiicr.  who  shall  thereupon  uive  the  assii^neo 
a  cerliiicate  in  foiin  "A"  in  the  si  hcilule  hereto. 

11.  Kverv  miner  shall,  duriiij;'  the  continuance  of  his  izrant.  have 
the  cNclusivi'  I'ijiht  of  entry  upon  his  own  claim  foi'  the  mim'r-lik(> 
workini;-  thereof,  and  the  coiisti'uction  of  a  residence  thei'con,  and 
shall  be  eiililled  exclusively  to  all  the  pnici'cds  realizeil  therefrom; 
F)ut  he  shall  have  no  suifacc  ri.i;hts  thci'ein.  and  the  Liold  connnission- 
ei'  may  jirant  to  the  holders  of  adjacent  claims  mhIi  riiiht  of  entry 
thereon  as  may   ho   absolutely  ncco.«sary    for   the   working  oi"   their 
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{'liiini*'.  upon  siicli  terms  as  niiiy  In  liim  seem  rriisoiiMhlc.  lie  may  iil-o 
gniiit  |i('iinits  (IP  miiMi<  id  cut  limlicr  ihcicdii  Inr  llicir  own  ii.-c,  ii|>nii 
l)ayiiii'iit  (>r  llirdiics  |p|('.-crilii'(l  hy  the  ri'jjiiliitioiis  in  llial  licliall'. 

is,  I'ivciy  miner  .-liall  he  eiilitied  to  llie  use  oT  so  mueli  of  the 
water  iialiually  llowiuji  tliiouuli  ,,!•  pji^t  lijs  claim,  and  not  already 
lawl'ully  appi'Dpriated,  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  oi  ihe^^old  inmmissioii- 
t'r,  he  necessary  lor  the  due  workin;,'  ilieicof;  and  .--hall  he  entitled 
to  drain  his  own  claim  tri'e  oi'  charge. 

1!J.  A  claim  shall  he  deigned  to  he  ahaiidoned  and  open  to  oeeii- 
pation  ami  entry  hy  any  person  when  the  same  shall  have  remained 
nnworl<e<l  on  workin;^'  days  hy  the  jii'antee  thereof  or  hy  some  person 
on  his  helialf  I'or  the  space  itf  seventy-two  hours,  unless  sickness  or 
other  reasonal)le  cause  he  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ji'old  eom- 
missioner,  or  unless  the  fjrantee  is  al)si'nl  on  leave  jfiven  liy  the  j^old 
commissioner,  aiul  ilie  j;-old  ( nmmissioner  upon  ohtainiuji'  evideiieo 
satisl'aetory  to  liimself  tinit  this  pi'ovision  is  not  i)ein,ii'  t'omplied  with, 
may  eancel  the  entry  jriven  for  claim. 

20.  If  the  hiiul  upon  which  a  claim  has  heeii  located  is  not  the 
property  of  the  crown,  it  will  he  necessary  for  tlu'  person  who  applied 
for  entry  to  furnish  proof  that  he  has  acciuired  from  the  owiu'r  of 
the  laiul  the  surface  i'i;^hts  iiefore  entry  can  l)e  ^raiite(l. 

•^1.  If  the  oc('Uj)ier  of  the  lands  has  not  received  a  patent  there- 
for, the  purehase  money  of  the  surface  ri;:hts  must  he  paid  to  tliu 
erowu,  and  a  patent  of  the  sui'face  rights  will  issue  to  the  party  who 
ae(piired  the  mininii'  rij;hts.  The  money  so  collected  will  either  1)C 
refunded  to  the  occupier  of  tiie  lam-l,  Avhen  he  is  entitled  to  a  patent 
therefor,  or  will  bo  ercKlited  to  him  on  aeeount  of  payment  I'or  land. 

2'i.  When  a  ])arty  ()i)tainiii,ii:  the  mining'  ri^dits  to  lands  cannot 
make  arran^-eiueiiis  with  the  owner  thereof  for  the  ac(pii>ition  of  tlio 
surface  ri^^hts,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  him  t(j  irive  notice  to  the  oAvner 
or  his  a<ient  or  the  oecujiicr  to  ap]H)int  an  arbitrator  to  act  with  an- 
other arl)itrator.  named  by  him,  in  order  to  award  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  whi(  h  tlie  owner  or  occupant  shall  he  entitled.  The 
notice  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  lie  accoi'(lin<r  to  form  to  ho 
obtained  upon  application  fi'om  the  Li,olil  commissioni'i-  for  the  district 
■,i,  V  hich  the  lands  in  (|Ucstiou  lie,  and  shall,  when  practicable,  bo 
servi  I  on  suclt  owiu-r  or  his  a.ueiil.  if  known,  or  occu|)ant;  and  after 
reiis;)iial)le  eiVoils  have  been  made  to  etVcct  personal  service  without 
-iiccess,  then  such  notice  shall  he  served  hy  leaving-  it  at,  or  semlin<>-  it 
hv  re^'istered  letter  to,  the  last  i»lace  of  abode  of  the  owner,  a.<ji;ent  or 
occupant.  Such  notice  shall  he  scrvt-d  npnn  the  owner,  or  a^;-ent,  with- 
in a  jK'riod  to  he  lixcd  by  the  uold  commissioner  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  limited  in  sucli  notice.  If  the  iirojiriefor  refuses  or 
declines  to  apjioint  an  arbitrator,  or  when,  for  any  other  reason,  no 
arbitrator  is  api)ointi'd  hy  the  proprietor  in  the  time  limited  therefor 
in  the  notices  provided  for  hv  this  section,  the  .uold  c(unmissioner  for 
the  district  in  which  the  lands  in  rpiestion  lie  shall,  on  l)ein,Lr  satisfied 
hy  alTidavit  that  such  notice  has  come  to  the  knowlediio  of  such  owner, 
aircnt,  or  oc-cujiant.  or  that  such  owner.  a.L^ent  or  occupant  wilfully 
evades  the  service  of  such  notice,  or  cannot  he  fonnd,  and  that  rea- 
sonable elforts  have  been  made  to  effect  such  service,  and  that  the 
notice  was  left  at  the  last  jtlace  of  abode  of  such  owner,  agent,  or 
occupant,  appoint  an  arbitrator  on  his  behalf. 
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23  WEST  MAIN  STREET 

WEBSTER,  NY.  14S80 

(716)  872-4503 
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'i'.].  (a)  All  iirhitnitors  jippointi'd  im<k>i'  tlic  authority  of  these  reg- 
iihitions  shall  be  sworn  heloiv  a  .hislieo  of  the  I'eaee  to  the  iiii|)artial 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  t(i  them,  and  they  shall  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  estimate  the  reasonable  daniages  which  the  owner  or  occu- 
])ants  of  such  lands,  accoriling  to  their  several  interests  thenMii,  shall 
sustain  by  reason  of  such  prospecting  and  mining  operations. 

(b)  in  estimating  sncli  damages,  tlu  arbitrators  shall  determine 
llu!  value  of  the  land  irrespectively  of  any  eidiancement  thereof  from 
the  existence  of  minerals  therein.  ' 

(e)  In  ease  such  arbitrators  cannot  agree,  they  may  select  a  third 
arbitrator,  and  when  the  two  arbitratois  cannot  agree  upon  a  third 
arbitrator  the  gold  commi.-sioner  for  the  district  in  which  the  lands 
in  question  lie  shall  selec-t  smli  third  arbitrator. 

(d)  The  award  of  any  two  such  arbitratoi's  made  in  writing  shall 
be  final,  and  shall  be  tiled  with  the  gold  commissioner  for  tlie  district 
in  which  the  land.s  lie. 

If  any  case  arise  for  which  there  is  no  jirovision  made  in  these 
regulations,  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  governing  the  dis- 
posal of  mineral  lands  other  than  coal  lan<ls  approved  by  His  lv\- 
cellency  ;"ie  CJovernor  in  Council  on  the  !)tli  of  Novendjer,  LSS!),  shall 
apply.  ■ 


FOKM   J. 


CERTIFICATE   OF  THE   ASSIGNMENT  OF  A    PLACER   MIN- 
ING  CLAIM. 

No 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

.\gciicy 180.  . 

This  is  to  certify  that (W.  ('.)  has  (or  have)  iiird 

an  assignmi'ut  in  due  1  -rm  dated IS!»..,  iuid  accom- 
panied l)y  a  registration  fee  of  two  dollai's,  of  the  grant  to 

(A.  I».)  of of  till'  right  (insert  description  of  claim)  to 

mine  in for  one  year  from.  . IS!).  .. 

This  ceitificate  entitled  the  said.  .  .  ." (U.  ('.)  (o  all 

the  rights  and  privileges  of  tlu-  said (A.  l\.)   in 

respect  of  the  claim  assigiu'd;  that  i.s  to  say.  to  the  exclusive  riirht 
of  entry  upon  the  said  claim  for  the  miner-like  working  thereof  and 
the  construction  of  a  residence  thereon,  and  the  exclusive  rigid  to  all 
the  ))roeeeds  therefrom,   for  the  r(  niaiidng   portion   of  the  year   for 

which  the  said  claim  was  granted  to  the  said '.(A.  U.) 

that    is  to  say,   until    the day  of ISO..,   the 

f'iii'l (I'.  ('.)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  so  much 

of  the  water  naturally  flowing  throiigh  or  past  his  (or  their)  claim 
and  not  already  lawfidly  ajjpropriated  as  shall  ho  necessary  for  the 
due  working  thereof,  and  to  d-ain  the  elain.  ""ree  of  charge. 
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This  j^n'iiiit  (Idts  not  convey  to  the  said (^5.  C.)  any 

surfiuc  ri<ilils  in  saiil  claim,  or  any  ri^iils  of  owneisliip  in  llie  soil 
coviMTtl  hy  said  claim,  and  the  said  grant  siiall  lapse  an(l  he  forfeited 
unless  the  claim  is  continually,  and  in  good  faith,  worked  hy  the  said 
(I>.  ('.) or  his  (or  their)  associi  tcs. 

The  rights  herehy  iiranted  are  those  laid  down  in  the  l^ondnion 
i\Iining  JU'gnlations,  and  no  more,  and  are  snhjcct  to  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  regulations,  whether  the  same  are  expressed  herein 
or  not. 


(J  old  Commissioner. 


FORM    H. 


APPLICATION    FOR    GRANT    FOR    PLACkiR   MINING   CLAIM 
AND  AFFIDAVIT  OF  APPLICANT. 

I,  (or  we) of herehy  apply  under  the 

Dominion  Mining  Ifegnlations,  for  a  grant  of  a  claim  for  |)lacer  min- 
ing as  ilelined  in  the  said  regulations,  in  (here  de.scrihe  locality) 
and  J  (or  we)  solemnly  swear: 

1.  'I'liat  1  (or  we)  have  discovered  therein  a  doj)osit  of  (here  name 
the  metal  or  mineral). 

2.  That  1  (or  we)  am  (or  are)  to  the  best  of  my  (or  our)  knowl- 
edge^ and  l)elief,  the  first  discoverer  (or  discoverers)  of  tiie  said  de- 
posit:  or, 

;{.  That  the  said  claim  was  previously  granted  to  (here  name  the 
last  grantee),  hut  has  n'Uiained  unworked  hy  the  said  grantee  for  not 
k^s  than  

I.  That  I  (or  we)  am  (or  are)  unaware  that  the  land  i>j  other  than 
vacant   Dominion  Land. 

5.    That  I  (or  we)  did.  on  the clay  of mark  out 

on  the  ground,  in  accordance  in  every  particular  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Mining  li'egulations  for  the  ^'ukon  IJiver  and  its  Tributaries,  the 
claim  for  which  i  (or  we)  uiakc  this  application,  ami  that  in  so  doing 
I  (or  we)  did  not  encroach  on  any  other  i  laim  or  mining  location  pre- 
viously laid  out  hy  any  other  person. 

().     That  the  said  mining  claim  contained,  as  nearl\  as  T  (or  we) 

could    measure   (U'  estimate,   an   area    of sipiare    feet,   and 

that  the  description  (aiul  sketch  il'  any)  of  this  date  hereto  attached, 
signed  liy  me  (or  us)  sets  (or  set)  forth  in  detail  to  the  best  of  my  (or 
our)  knowledge  and  ability,  its  posit i(Ui,  form  and  dimensions. 

't.  That  I  (or  we)  make  this  applieation  in  good  faith,  to  accpiire 
the  claim  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mining,  jirosecuted  by  myself  (or  us) 
or  by  myself  i'"i(l  associates,  or  by  my  (or  our)  assigns. 

Sworn  befoi'e  me  at this day  of 189.  . 

(Signature.)  
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tORM  i. 


GRANT  FOR  PLACER  CLAIM. 


Ko. 


DhPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

A-cncy IS'J.  . 


Ill  considenilion  of  llio  piiyiiu'iil  of  llic  fee  prcscrihfd   hv  Claiiso 
\'l  of  till'  Milling  Iicjiiiliitioiis  foi'  tin:  Yukon  IJiviTaiid  ils   Triljiitarii's 

by  (A.    I).)  of   ,  afciiinpanying  his  (or  llioir) 

iiijplicatioii  No latfil IS!).  .,  i'or  a  niiniiiji 

claiiu  in  (licrc  insci't  dcsci'ijjlioii  of  locality),  llic  Alinistor  of  the  In- 
terior iierehy  j^raiits  to  the  said  (A.  \\.) for  tlie  term  of 

one  year  from  tiie  date  hereof  llie  exeliisive  rigiit  of  entry  niion  the 
claim  (here  (lescril)e  in  detail  the  claim  jiranted)  for  the  miner-like 
workiiifi,'  thereof  and  the  construction  (d'  a  residence  tliereon,  and  tlie 
exchisive  rights  to  all  the  proceeds  realized  therefrom. 

The  said (A.   I'..) shall   he  entiii  d 

to  the  use  of  so  much  water  naturally  tlowing  tnrough  or  jiasl  li,. 
(or  their)  claim,  aiul  not  already  lawfully  appropriated  as  shall  he 
necessary  for  the  due  working  theii'of,  and  to  drain  his  (or  their) 
claim,   free  of  (diarge. 

This  grant  docs  not   convey  (o  tlie  said (A.   I>.) 

any  surlVice  rights  in  tlu'  said  claim,  or  right  of  owiiei'ship  in  tlie  soil 
coveied  hy  the  said  <daiin:  and  the  said  grant  shall  lapse  and  he  for- 
feited iiidcss  the  claim  is  continuously  and  in  good  faith  worked  hy 
the  said (.\.  1).) or  his  (or  their)  a.ssociates. 

The  rights  herehy  granted  are  those  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid 
milling  regulations,  and  no  \uore,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  ])rovisions 
of  the  saiti  rcgulalious,  whether  the  same  are  expressed  herein  or  not. 


(I old  Commissioner. 


LATEST  RULES  FOR  THE  YUKON. 

Ottawa,  Ont..  Aug.  |;!. — Major  Walsh,  who  <'onniiaiided  the 
Northwest  inouiited  pidice  during  the  IJiid  rehellion.  has  been  ap- 
pointed admiiiistralcu'  for  the  ^'uk(»u  disti'ict  at  a  salaiy  of  $."),00U  a 
year. 

'Hie  dcpai'tmcnt  (d'  the  iiitcii(U'  h.as  forwarded  the  following  notice 
to  the  ^'ukon: 

'■Clauses  |  aiuJ  S  of  the  regulations  governing  placer  mining  on 
the  ^'ukon  I'ivi'r  ami  its  tributaries  are  "amended  by  reducing  the 
length  of  a  creek  and  river  claim  to  100  feel,  and  the  length  of  a 
creek  and  river  (daim  to  he  granted  to  the  discoverei"  of  a  new  mine  to 
yoo  feet.  The  fee  lor  the  renewal  of  an  eiitrv  for  a  claim  has  been 
reduced  from  $100  I,,  $!.->. 

Still  later  we  learn  that  llie  government  has  iixed  the  lengih  of 
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placer  claims  at  250  feet,  but  reserve  oik  li  iillcriiiitc  mile.  A  lux  or 
iissessuu'iit  of  10  |)or  cent,  is  also  levied  on  nil  eliiims  that  pay  $500  a 
week.    Those  proilueinp  over  $500  are  assessed  ".'0  per  cent. 

Hiver  claims  for  dredging  ])iirposes  are  taxed  $100  ])er  mile  each 
year,  and  no  one  claim  is  to  exceed  five  miles  in  one  stretch.  Siicli 
claims  are  also  to  be  assessed  '^0  i)er  cent,  on  all  output  over  $2,500. 
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^Zk  CREAM  ^ 

BliKlNC 

^  A  PURE  GRAPE 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  POWDER 

4  4  <l  4  « 

Awarded  Highest  Honors -' Medal  and  Diploma 

WORLD'S  Columbian  Exposition 

Also   Gold  Medal  and    Diploma,    California  Midwinter   Fair. 

Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  is  the  only  baking  powder  tbat  can 
be  shipped  on  long  Sea  Voyages  with  any  degree  of  safety.     It  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  Alaskan  climate,  not  bt  ng  affected  by  extreme 
changes  in  latitude.    It  will  keep  fresh  and  sweet  for  years.     Nino-tenths 
of  all  baking  powder  supplied  Alaska  miners  is  Dr.  Price's,  and  this  per- 
centage holds  good  in  all  the  great  mining  'amps  throughout  the  world. 
Put  up  in  our  portable  patent  screw  top  cans.    These  cans 
when  empty  are  clean,  and  can  be  used  for  keeping  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  rice,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  holding  gold. 
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TlEHEICingiLLigilDTIIILEIiO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  UriEXCELLED 

Billiard  and  Pool  Cables 


jiji 


SoUOwwnof  nicStoll'i 
Doiiki*  ncttm 

VIVIAN  CUSHION 


TMportrrt  and  Dtalert  ih 
nil  KlMli  ot 

BILLIARD  MATERIAL 


^j» 


Goods  can  be  Ordered  Direct  from  Us  or  from  Any 

Trading  Company. 

....Te^jphone  North   105.... 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

179,  J8J  and  J83  ILLINOIS  ST. 


. .  Chicago. 


:i 


NECESSARY  KLONDIKE  SUPPLIES. 


Surveying  and  Mining  Instruments,  i''ocI<et  Com- 
passes, Magnifying  or  Mineral  Glasses,  Tliermom- 
eters,  Barometers,  Field  and  Spy  Glasses,  Measur- 
ing Chains,  Tapes,  Colored  Spectacles  or  Snow 
Glasses. 


Catalogue  on  application. 


L.  JVIanaeee  Co.,  OpttctanB. 

88  )VIadison  St.,         -       -  Chicago. 


'^; 


Established  1856. 


Telephone  Express  330. 


MARINER  d^  HOSKINS, 

Analytical  and  Consulting 

OhemiHtry  applied  to  Mining,  Agriculture,  ^(laillictc     Qlllf     OcCOIIOre 

llReful  ArtH.  InventiouH.  Medieul,  Legal,         |CflluUll«l<)     <>>(U     /luvdyGlOy 

Ay<4y^,"Eitmi'ni>tTo'nHim'ri{eport/nn"  IHIlliliy     CDSiQSBfS     8Illl     IHfitflHOrylStS 

J.  G.  ALIYN,  Associate  Mining  Engineer. 


Mill  'I'eRtH,  OfinHultation  and  Advice  on 
All  MininK  and  Melallurgical  Matters. 


81  South  CUrk  Street,  Rooms  51-55, 


-    Chicago, 


6.  01.  Sheldon  &  Co* 

FORWARDING,  INSURANCE  rTTCTnn/T  unfTCC  DonvcDC 

AND  FREIGHT  AGENTS  LUMUIYI    llUUdE   DKUJVCKd 

CHICAGO,  277-285  Dearborn  St.      91      NEW  YORK,  12  Broadway. 
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HENRY  W.  KING  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


D's  and  logs'  GioHHqg 


Cor.  Market  and  Adams  Sts. 


CHIOfVGO. 


i 


IIP  I 
II 
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SAGE  &  CO. 

COAL  AND  COKE 

300-301   ELLSWORTH  BUILDING, 

355  DEARBORN  STREET, 


Office  Telephone,  Hirnson  767. 
Yard  Telephone.  South  1031. 


.Chicago. 
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Keite  Bros,  8  Co. 


Manufacturers  and  Jobbers 


^■^      and 


l)at$,€(ip$ 
Straw  6ood$^ 


The  World's  Celebrated 

TIGER  AND 

CHAMPION 

HATS 

Are  manufactured  and  sold 
only  by  us. 


We  Also  carry  a.  compleie  line  of 

HEAVY  CAPS.  GLOVES  and  MITTENS 


Just  the  Thing 
for  the  Klondike  jg> 


CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED. 


Keith  Bros.  6c  Go. 

239-249  JftGKSON  Street 
GHIGf\GO 
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Carson  Pirie  Scott&Co. 

DRY  GOODS 


E 


CHICAGO 


2< 


too 


Be  Sure  Your  Stove  Bears  This 


TRADE  MARK" 


¥¥¥ 

USED    IN 

EVERY 

PART 

OF   THE 

WOFID" 

¥¥¥ 


V 


JEWEL 

STOVES 


AND 


^/4NGeS 


JESTSTOVEIMriNtiiEWM 


¥¥¥ 

SUITABLE 
. TYLES 

FOR 
bVERY 
CLIME" 


Detroit  Stove  Works 


CHICAGO,  ILL,  U.  S.  A. 


DETROIT,  MICH,  U.  S.  A. 


BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLES 

Fitted  with  the  Famous  Monarch 
Quick  Acting  Cushions. 

BILLIARD  MERCHANDISE  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


BAFR    AND    ©AL_OON    OUXF^-! 

Furnished  with  promptness  and  dispatch.  A  large 
stock,  splendidly  designed,  will  suit  all  requirements, 
ready  for  instant  delivery.  Special  designs  furnished 
free  of  charge. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICE  LISTS. 


The  BninswlGk-Salke-Goilender  Go. 

263-265  Wabash  Avenue.  GfllGflGO.  ILL. 
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WHEN 

GO  TO 


KLONDIKE 


Use  the- 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC-- 

to  the  coast 


Our  Through  Trains  Carry 


Pullman 


First  Class 
and  Tourist 


Sleeping  Cars 


Free  Colonist  Sleeping  Cars 
AND  Through  Dining  Cars 


AN  classes  of  travelers  can  thus  be  accommodated 


Send  2  cents  for  our  KEY  TO  KLONDIKE  to  F.  H.  Fcgarty, 
Gen'l  Agent,  208  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  or  to  Chas.  S.  Free,  Gen'l 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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REISS  BROS.  6c  CO. 


J' 

J' 


ItliinMfactNrers  4nd 
Tmpomrs  of.... 


Pipes  and  Siitokm'  Jlrticlcs 


We  understand  the  AInska  and  the  Northwestern 
trade,  and  make  it  a  specialty.    We  carry  a  large  stock 

and  are  prepared  on  a  short  notice  to  fill  orders.  Order 
direct  or  through  the  North  American  Transportation  & 
Trading  Company  or  from  any  of  their  various  trading 
posts  that  carry  our  goods  in  stock.  Our  goods  have  been 
tried  and  found  to  be  strictly  high  grade  and  first-class  in 
every  particular. 

REISS  BROS.  6c  CO. 


Correspoadeace  Solicited. 


163  Lake  Street,    CHIC  AGO,    ILL. 


Je 
N 


WEAR  THE 
CELEBRATED 


King  Hats 

Golden  Crown  Caps 

and 

T.  &  R  Gloves 


N 


Ce 


THEY  ARE  THE 
BEST  ON  EARTH 


Manufactured  by 

TAYLOR  &  PARROTTE,  Chicago. 


T 

Fl 
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JA3IES  H.  ECKELS,  President. 
JOHN  C.  McKEON,  Vice-President. 


D.  VERNON,  and  Vice-President. 
JOS.  T.  TALBERT,  Cashier. 


GommerGlai  National  Bank 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 SURPLUS,  $1,000,000. 


Franklin  MacVeagh. 
Jesse  Spalding. 
N.  K.  Fairbank. 


^^DIRE:CTORS<^ 

Norman  Williams. 
Wm.  J.  Chalmers. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln. 


James  H.  Eckels. 
John  C.  McKeon. 


Curtis  6c  Go.  Mfg.  Go. 

Saws,  Mill  Supplies  and  Machinery 

Manufactofers  of  the    HTyTT?    SAW    MILLS 

COMPLETE   SAW   MILL   OUTFITS   FURNISHED. 

No.  42  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Geo.  B.  Carpenter 


Established  1840 


Benjamin  Carpenter 


Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co. 
Ship  Cftandlers  m  Sail  IttaKcrs 

SrAnYcTvf^      Cordage  and  Tackle  Blocks        gmTSumS 

202,  204,  206,  208  S.  Water  Street,       •      CHICAQO 
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Oeo.  E.  Mabbiiall,  President.  Newton  Lull,  Tioe-Pi-Mldent.  Wm.  Buick,  deoretarj 

6eo.  e.  JMarebaU  &-  Co. 

MANUFACTURING 
STATIONERS > 

Frlntlng,  Blank    Books,    Engraving 

144-146  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO 


TELEPHONES,  |  ^""f.?^^  H* 


A  GOOD  SIGN. 


^ 


It  stands  for  all  that's  good  in  clothing  construction — 
hence  its  famous  reputation  for  "  honesty  inside  as  well 
as  outside** — The  RIVAL  of  all  merchant  tailors — The 
SUCCESS  of  all  up-to-date  retailers. 


KuH,  Nathan  &  Fischer  Co., 


«  «  •  MAKERS  «  •  • 


Fra    din  and  Van  Buren  Sis, 
CHICAGO 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  60. 

whee:i_ing.  w.  va. 

Protect  yourself  from  the  weather  by  using  CORRUGATED 
SHEET  IRON,  painted  or  galvanized,  for  covering  sides  and 
roofs  of  your  buildings.  Write  to  us  for  prices  on  all  metal 
building  materials. 

....  Warehouses  .... 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 

185-187  Lake  Street.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


H.  P.  Wall  &  Co. 


V»e  make  a  Specialty  of 

I  pocinir  Advertising  * 

LCdMll^  Privileges  ♦    Hdvcrtising  Contractors 

on  Railroads,  Steamship  Lines,   Etc.       ^  Trude  Bldq  ,    Chicaqo 

Corporations  or  Individuals  having  such  privileges  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  correspond  with  us. 
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^A  CUT^^^ 


When  a  merchant  cuts  his  prices  he  gener- 
ally advertises  to  let  his  patrons  know  the  articles 
he  wishes  to  sacrifice,  and  if  he  is  a  wise  man 
he  will  use  a  cut  to  illustrate  the  same. 

Chaf  8  where  we  come  in. 

We  make  cuts  by  every  known  process, 
v'hich  can  be  used  on  a  printing  press.  And  our 
prices,  well !     Write  us  and  we  will  surprise  you. 


When  buying  cuts  buy  Bitter's  cuts 
...  THE  BEST, . , 

BIHER   ENGRAVING  CO., 

65-67  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

DESIGNERS  JjJ 

ENGRAVERS 
J3ji  ILLUSTRATORS 


W.  H.  SALISBURY  &  CO. 

MAXERS  OF  LEATHER  BELTING 

Western  Selling  Agents 
BOSTON  BELTING  CO.  EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  CO. 

107  and  J09  Madison  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Bstabllahea  I860  .  .  lacorporated  IS9S. 

"CRESCENT"  STEEL  AGATE  WARE 

GENUINE  MOTTLED  GRAY. 

Every  Article  Warranted  Not  to  Chip  or  Burn. 

Gold  Miners'  Pans,  Folding  Camp  Stoves,  Alnminam  Camping  Oatflts,  Etc. 

Tinware  of  Every  Description  Pieced,  Pressed,  Japanned>nd  Lithographed. 

GALVANIZED,  SHEET  STEEL  GOODS,  COPPER  AND   BRASS  WARE,  ETC. 

Catalogue  on  Application.    -    -    Wholesale  Only. 

THE  THOS.  DAVIDSON  MFG.  CO.  LIMITED,  Montreal. 
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"STALEYS  WESTERN  MADE' 

Wool  Underwear^^«  Overshirts 


AS  •  S^^PWfVFG  •  6q 

Factory  South  Bend  —  Ind. 


If  you  are  gfoingf  to  Klondike 

Staley's 
f)zm  Pure  (Uool« 

Underwear  and 
Oversbirts 

Wm  keep  you  WARM  and 
HEALTHY. 

For  ECONOMY,  COM- 
FORT and  DURABILITY 
the  STALEY  GOODS  are 
UNEQTJALED. 

Every  Garment  bears  this 
label: 

WESTERN  MADE 

A.C.STALEYM'F'G.CO. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

JINONE  GENUINE  without  iUJ» 


^e  Ne^iv  Vancouver 

Coat  Mining  &  Land  Co.,  Limited. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Nanaimo  Coal 


COLLIERIES  AT  NANAIMO,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


i?'* 


Largest  Coal  Mines  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
JOHN  ROSENFELD'S  SONS,  Agents, 

202  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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MOOSE  HIDE   MOCCASINS 

Moccasins,  Shoe  Pacs,  Prospectors' 
and  Miners'  Boots  and  Shoes 

In  various  qualities  and  heights  of  top. 

})  We  have  sold  goods  in  Alaska  for 

^»j      years,  and  make  practical  goods  for  that 

^      trade.    Ask   for  them.     If   your  dealer 

does  not  have  them,  send  to  us. 

H.  J.  PUTMAN  &  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Largost  manufactureni  of  Koccnsins,  8hoe  Pncs,  etc., 
ill  the  tinited  Htutea. 

^JoRTH  Star  Shoe  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

KLONDIKE  OUTFITTERS  ON 
ALL  KINDS  OF  FOOTWEAR 


m^ 


We  are  studying  the  wants  of  the  Alaska  Business  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  secured  what  the  trade  wishes,  judging 
from  our  Alaska  shipments.  You  can  have  any  dealer  get 
our  shoes  for  you,  if  he  does  not  already  carry  them. 


FUR  COf\TS  OF  f\LL  KINDS, 

SLEEPING  ROBES, 

Cf\PS,   MOGGf^SINS, 

GLOVES  flND  MITTENS, 

Expressly  lor  Alaska  Trade. 

MANTTFACTtmED  Bf 

GORDON  &  FERGUSON, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Minneapolis  Knitting  Works 

. . .  MANUFACTUBER9  OP  . .  , 

cMens  Heavy  Hosiery  and  German  Socks 


We  ship  more  foot  wear  to  the  Klondike  Region  than  any  other 

mill.    Our  goods  especially  adapted  for  the  Alaska 

and  Northwest  trade* 

Reference:   North  American  Transportation  &  Trading  Oo. 

MINNEfVPOLIS  KNITTING  WORKS, 
MJNNEflPGLIS,  MINN. 
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POK  DEWLERS  ONLY. 


SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS. 


WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


p 


1     J 


Mackinaws,   Corduroy  Suits, 

DUCX  LINED  CLOTHING, 

Shirts,  Overalls,  Pantaloons, 

FLANNEL  AND  BUCKSKIN  UNDERWEAR, 

■  •■AND    JOBBERS    OF^.. 

SSi^F  HEAVY  KNIT  UNDERWEAR, 

Hosiery,  Gloves  and  Mitts 
FOR  T-HE  flLflSKf\  TRftDE. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  NORTH  STAR  WOOLEN  MILL  CO.  MAOKINAWS. 


GUITERMf\N    BROS. 

Sih  and  Sibley  Streets,  ST,  PAUL,  MINN. 


Cudaby  Brothers  Co.. 


pork  packcrs^^^ 


JMUwaukee, 

<iClt8. 


Meats  cured  by  u:  are  sought  after  and  relished  by  the 
epicures  of  Europe. 

The  Northern  artisan  selects  our  meats  as  his  staple  diet. 

The  Southern  laborer  eats  our  pork,  picks  cotton  and  is 
content. 

The  pioneer  and  explorer  of  Alaska,  if  certain  of  obtaining 
meats  of  our  cure,  will  retain  health  and  strength,  both 
greatly  needed  to  assure  him  success  in 

HIS  SEARCH  FOR  GOLD. 


Patrick  Cudaby, 

Pm't  «iMl  8(H'l  lltaar. 


Packing  Bouse, 
ewiaDy,  mt. 


no 


Tivo  Indispensable  Requirements 


, . .  OF. . . 


KLONDIKE  REGIONS 

GAIL  "BORDEN 


EAGLE 
CONDENSED 


"BRAND 
MILK. 


We  have  maintained  in  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  of  condensed 
milk  the  highest  standard  possible.  Purity  and  Keeping  Qualities  guar- 
anteed.   Don't  take  chances  with  poor  milk. 

"BORDEN'S 
Veertess  ^rand  Evaporated  Cream 


ts  an 


unsweetened 

Condensed 

MUL 


Pure  Milk  perfectly  preserved  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  other 
preservatives.  Suitable  for  all  purposes  for  which  pure  milk  or  cream 
IS  used.  Its  superior  flavor  and  keeping  quality  place  it  first  in  this  line 
of  preparations.    These  goods  are  not  affected  by  climatic  changes. 

...PREPARED   BY... 

New   York  Condensed  Milk   Co,,    New   York. 


I 


'^ 


I 
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HENfRY  TROEMNER,     'l^.f'!  ff 
„    ^  ^  Philadelphia 


Established  in  1838. 


Sold  Scales  and  u/eiffAis 


TROEMNER'S  SCALES  ARE  USED  EXCLUSIVELY 
BY  THE  UNITED   STATES  GOVERNMENT  IN  ALL 

T«E    MINTS   RND    f\SSf\Y    OFFICES 


IS^P-ice  List  on  Application, 


Boot  Jack. 


pidd  Jobaeeo 


WHICH  BRAND  WE  GUARANTEE 
TO  BE  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
TOBACCO  MANUFACTURED 


//  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Boot   Jack,  a  request  from   YOU 
will  Induce  him  to  do  so. 

JOHN  FINZER  &  BROS,, 

..jncofpofatcd...  Manufacturers,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

H2 


Towle's  "Log  Cabin"  Maple  Spp. 

ABSOLUTELY    PURE   AND    FULL   MEASURE. 


^ti*'*«*«wwt«wvo^^ 


il 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Remember  this  when  Ordering  Your  Supplies. 

THE  TOWLE  MAPLE  SYRUP  CO., 

FAIRFAX,  VT.  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


0 


Imptovcb 

Cr^6talli3e6 

SEATTLE,    WASH, 


No  Breaking 
No  Bad  Eggs 
No  Shells 
No  Waste 

(^ IMPLY  FF  ESH  EGGS  with 
^!w  the  water  expelled.  Dis- 
solves readily  in  cold,  luke 
warm  (never  hot)  water  or  milk. 
The  question  has  been  to  preserve 
eggs  without  adulteration.  Crys- 
tallized Egg  solves  the  problem, 
and  is  the  result  of  years  of  ex- 
periment and  the  expenditure  of 
severil  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


L.  NICOLA  I, 
Prmident. 


H.  WITTENBERG, 
Vice-Prea.  and  Qen'l  Manager. 


J.\8.  L.  WIOKERSIIAM, 
Secretary. 


ou 


:y. 


(bortlanb  •  Cracker  •  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

FANCY  BISCUITS.  CRACKERS  AND  SHIP  BREAD 

Portland,  Oregon.  Tacoma,  Wash.  Seattle,  Wash. 

San  Francisco,  Gala.         Los  Angei.es,  Gala.         San  Jose,  Gala. 

Sacramento,  Gala.  Victoria,   B.  G. 

Goods  faoked  Betfteclally  for  AlaaUa  Trade. 
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Broa  &  Co, 


SEAniE, 
WASH. 


INCORPORATED 


Groceries 


and 


IMPORTERS  And 
WHOLESALE 
DEALERS  IN  .  .  . 


We  carry  a  full  line  of 
goods  particularly  adapted 
for  ALASKA- 


Schwabachcr 
Rardware  Co- 


MINERy  SUPPLIES  A  SPECIALTY 
Our  Stock  is  the  Largest  and 
Best  Assorted  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


PI 

0< 
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Maurice  McHicken,  Prmidant.         Lkhter  TnnNEit,  OMhlnr.         R.  F.  Pabkhi,-rst,  Am.  CojhUr. 

The  First  National  Bank 


Capital,  $150,000 

Surplus,  $75,000 


OF  SEATTLE 
9» 


Collections  on  British  Columbi* 

and  Alaska,  a  Speciitlty 

We  furnish  Letters  of  Credit  and  other  means  for 
procuring  funds  in  Alaska  and  Northwest  Territory 

ENQUIRIES    REGARDING    STEAMERS.     PASSENGER    AND     FREIGHT 

RATES,  ETC.    CHEERFULLY  ANSWERED. 

Briag  htttn  ot  lalroauctloa  from  your  bmnkar  with  etuteru  »xch*ag» 


le.  TlXIl.  mewball  8i  (Do., 

Cor.  2nd  Hw.  and  )Madteoii  St.,  Beattte. 

DRY  GfODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  CLOAKS  AND  SUITS,  SHIRT 
WAISTS,  ETC.,  mWS  FURNISHING  GOODS. 


Largest  Stock  to  Select  from. 


Lowest  Prices. 


Also  AUSKA   CLOTHING  OUTFITS,   RUBBER    BOOTS,   SLEEPING  BAGS, 
10,  12  AND  13  LB.  BUNKETS  AT  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES. 


Mail  Orders  a  Specialty.    Samples  Free.    Write  for  Samples. 


E.  W.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  cor.  2nd  ave.  and  madison  st. 


ALBERT    HANSEN, 

JEWELER  AAD  SILVERSMITH 

DEALER  IN 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware 

CLOCKS,  RICH  CUT  GLASS,  ETC. 


Fine  Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing. 
Gold  Dust  Bought  for  Cash. 


706  First  Avenue,  SEA  TTLE, 
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If  you  are  going  to  Alaska  or  the   Klondike  gold  fields,  have  your   miil 

sent  in  care  of 

Tde  WashitOQ  latlODal  Mi  of  Mie,  wash. 

U.  S.  DEPOSITORY, 

Which  will  cash  youi  drafts  on  Eastern  cities  on  proper 
identification,  furnish  you  with  conveniences  for  writing,  and 
give  you  information  about  outfits  and  transportation. 

Bring  with  you  letters  of  identification  from  the  bankers 
from  whom  you  buy  your  drafts. 

Drafts  and  letters  of  credit  issued  on  Juneau,  St.  Michael'?, 
Uawson  and  all  Yukon  River  points. 

CORRESPONDENCE    INVITED. 

EDWARD  0.  GRAVES,  President.  MANSON  F.  BACKbw,  Cashier. 

MINERS  AND  PROSPECTORS 

Demand  that  your  food  and  clothing 
be  packed  in  tin  cases,  the  only  pro- 
tection against  moisture  and  mice, 
the  plagues  of  Alaska. 

LOYHED  TINWARE  MFG.  CO., 

1317  Front  Street,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

At  Dawson  City 

People  gladly  pay  60c  a  glass  for 
Rainier  Beer. 

All  Along  the  Yukon 

From  St.Michaels  to  the  Klondike 
Rainier  Beer  is  the  popular  bev- 
erage of  the  gold  aiggers,  and 
naiiy  a  golden  nugget  has  been 
exchanged  for  this  delicious  and 
exquisite  bottled  beer. 

Rainier  Beer 

Is  an  ideal  tonic  and  has  more 
sustaining  qualities  than  any  bev- 
erage in  the  market. 


nncsTorALb 

StAtTLC  BREWIMO  &A\AfcTl/^660. 

pM'^'     .S&ATTLE,Wfl5HmCT0ft!, 


Mark  and  Consign  all  Goods  Care  of 

SE/^TTLE  Tt^ANSFER  (p. 

at  Seattle,  ttPasMngtoti. 

They  will  look  out  for  your  interests  and  transfer  or  distribute 
your  goods  promptly  as  instructed. 

Give  your  baggage  checks  to  their  messenger  on  the  train; 
they  will  store  it  for  three  days  free  <^l  charge  and  deliver 
it  where  wanted  at  a  reasonable  rate  for  hauling. 

This  company  has  been  established  in  Seattle  for  ten  years, 
and  refers  to  any  business  house  or  bank  in  Seaitle,  or  to  the 
North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Co. 
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T^  Felitz  Tent  &  /^^nin^  (p. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

TENTS 


rtWNINGS 


FLftOS 


Sails  and  Ore  Bagfs, 

Cotton  Duck  (all  weights  and  widths), 

Hot  Air  Balloons  and  Parachutes. 


Telephone  Main  219. 


SOLE  AGENTS   FOR 

Hydraulic  Seamless  Mining  Hose. 
Camp  Turniture.    Tents  for  Rent- 
117    YESLER    nVENUE., 

SEATTLE,,  WASH. 


P.O.  BOX  1221. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  YOUR   MEDICINE. 

This  cut  represents  the  neatest  and  most  cimpleto 

MEDICINE  CASE 

Ever  invented.  Don't  make  a  mii  take  and  get  your  snp. 
plies  in  this  lino  in 
the  east,  as  wo  can 
supply  you  with 
thirty  different 
Drugs  put  up  in 
sucna  mannt^r  that 
heat,  cold  nor  water 
can  never  destroy. 

PRICE  $S.OO 

Patent  applied  for. 

Closed. 

ED     F»HARMAOY, 
Sd  Ave.  and  Columbia  St.,         SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Our  Business  is  Furnishing... 

HOUSES,  HOTELS,  BOATS,  ETC., 

WITH  EVERVTMING  COMPLETE. 

We  make  a  .specialty  of  Boat  Ranges,  Cots, 
Folding  Chairs,  Blankets,  etc.  Large  quan- 
tities always  on  hand.  Prices  as  low  as  any 
place  in  the  United  States. 

FREDERICK,  NELSON  &  MINRO,     -     - 


Seattle,  Wash. 


MAPS,  CHARTS  AKD  GUIDES  TO  ALASKA, 

LOWMAN  &  HANFORD, 

STATIONERY  &  PRINTING  CO., 

616  First  Avenue,  Suattie. 


i\ 


I 


M 


S&ATTLE    CRACKER    AMD    CANOr    CO. 


Ii\ 


The  Only  Oraoke:*  Hannfactnry  in  Renttle. 

Offices,  Salesroom  and  Factory,  corner  OccidentHl  Avpnue  and  Main  St.,  SEAT'''LE. 

Only  FRESH  and  strictly  HIGH  GRADE  GOODS  are  shipped  from  thin  brilding.  We 
make  them  daily,  hence  you  get  them  fresh.  THK  SECREl' of  our  rapid  and  eitensive 
bu8ineiiH  growth  iH  due  to  the  Absolute  Merit  of  our  goods,  und  tha  close  personal  atten- 
tion given  by  each  member  of  the  firm. 


STETSON  &  POST  MILL  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

O.  W.  Stetson,  Prea't 


Wholesale  Manufacturers  of  Lumber 

OUK    SPECIALTY, 
Car  Material  and  Sbip  BuiUiag  Hattrla'. 
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^  ?nm  Sound  national  Bank 

of  Seattle,  WasMnston. 

CAPITAL,  $600,000 SURPLUS,  $J20,000. 


General  Banking  Businm  transacted. 


•• 


€orres^ndence  Solicited 


DIRECTOH8.- J.  Furth,  E.  C.  Neufelder,  .Ibs.  R.  Hayden,  S.  Frniiflnthiil,  8.  Schwnhnclier. 
Ofkicebs.— J.  Furth,  Prenident;  K.  O.  Neufelder,  Vice-Prea.;  R.  V.  Ankeiiy.  t'unhier. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

National  Bank  of  tho  Republic   -   New  York        Bank  of  i'aliforniH  -       -     San  Franrisoo 

Commercial  National  Bank     -       -    ('hicaci>  A   First  National  Bank  -        -       -    Portliiiirl 

Sullolk  National  Bank          -       -        Boston        First  National  Bank  -       -       -       St.  Fnul 

Drafts  and  Letters  of  Credit  on  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dawson,  N.  W.  T. 


Northwest 
Fixture  Co. 


1018  rirst 
Avenue 

Seattle. 
Wash. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY 

AND    SUPPLIKS 


Mantels,  Grates 
and  Tiling... 


Gas,  Electric  and 
Combination  Fixtures 


Model  and  special  shop  work  solicited 


Hotel,  Restaurant,  Steamboat  and  Saloon 

OUTFITTING. 

Crockery,  Glassware,  Granite,  Agate, 
Tin  and  Woodenware,  Notions,  etc. 

.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Golden  Rule,  Bf\ZRfiR  Go., 


BatMbllMhil  l$8i. 


906  Pint  Avenue,  SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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fiooDYEAR's  Rubber  Goods 

...KLONDIKE^ 

Hip  Rubber  Boots 

--FOR  MINERS -- 


"CRACK  PROOF." 

BE  SURE  THE  HEEL  IS  STAMPED. 


"SNAG  PROOF." 

BE  SURE  THE  HEEL  IS  STAMPED. 


Cuts  repre- 
sent Stamps 
on  Heels, 
also  Knees. 


Beware  of 
Imitations 


Nouo  Genuine  Unless  Heels  are  Stamped. 

Union  India  Rubber  Co.  Crack  Proof 

These  Crack  Proof  Boots  are  made  of  the 
very -best  and  carefully  selected  Pure  Para 
Rubber,  reinforced  with  the  Pure  Rubber 
Springs  on  Instep.  All  our  Crack  Proof  Boots 
are  plainly  stamped  on  the  Heel  and  inside  of 
the  Upper  "Union  India  Rubber  Co.  Crack 
Proof,''  and  no  other  Boot  is  Gen.'ine. 


None  Oenuine  Unless  Heels  are  Stamped. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Stout's  Scaj;  Proof 

This  Boot  is  manufactured  with  a  center  of 
Cotton  Duck,  with  Coatings  of  Rubber  so  in- 
corporated into  the  fibre  of  the  Duck  by 
heavy  machinery  as  to  make  a  waterproof 
material  that  stands  the  severest  test  of  wear, 
and  renders  it  NEXT  TO  IMPOSSIBLE  for  it 
to  be  CUT  or  TORN  from  contact  with  rough 
or  sharp  surfaces. 


RUBBER  AND  OIL  CLOTHING  AND  SACKS 
RUBBER  AND  OIL  BLANKETS 
RUBBER  BOOTS  WITH  LEATHER  SOLES 
WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 
HIGH-CUT  OVERSHOES 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager 
573, 575.  577,  579  MARKET  STREET  73  and  75  FIRST  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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X  ia  a^^/Zy^ 


Suocossors  to  tl/itso  <£  Jiirk, 

McDonald  Block 

Seattle,  Wash. 

/lEWS  of  Everything  in  Connection 
\       ^     with  the  Alaska  Excitement. 


RANIER  GRAND  HOTEL 

The  Only  Firsl-Class  American  Plan  In  the  City.  The  new  annex  to  thp  hotel  consisting  of 
ninety  rooms,  forty  suites,  will  be  completed  August  I  St.  The  cuisine  unexcelled.  Service  excellent. 
Thirty  years  of  experience  In  the  hotel  business  has  taught  us  how  to  cater  to  the  traveling  public. 

Del  HARBAliGH,  Proprietor,  seahle.  wash. 
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ONE  OF  THE  LARQEST  OUTFITS  EVER  TASEN  TO  ALASKA  BT  CUE  PARTY. 


W'  I 

px 


Our  twenty  years'  experience  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  Alaska  miners  and  prospectors,  has  taught  us  much 
that  will  be  of  value  to  you, 

We  have  for  years  and  are  now  conducting  stores  in 
the  Alaska  mining  regions.  We  own  and  operate  a  fleet  of 
vessels  between  Seattle  and  Alaska  ports.  The  experi- 
ence we  have  gained  in  our  extensive  operations  is  at 
vour  disposal  for  the  asking.  We  will  readily  answer  any 
inquiries,  either  m  person  or  through  the  mails,  and  will 
not  expect  you  to  trade  with  us  in  return. 

Our  Alaska  Outfitting  Department  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  in  existence.  We  can  furnish  you  with 
everything  needed  in  Alaska.  We  carry  only  the  best 
grades  and  our  prices  are  always  the  lowest,  quality  con- 
sidered. You  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  make  our 
house  your  headquarters  while  in  Seattle.  Have  your  mail 
addressed  in  our  care  and  we  will  forward  it  to  your 
address  in  Alaska. 

Write  lor  our  new  map  of  Alaska,  we'll  send  it  free  to 
any  address. 


Cbe  macDcugall  $  Soutbwick  €o. 

«.«JIIa$ka  Outfitters... 

717, 719, 721  and  723  ?ir$t  Jiveilue,  Seattle,  Olasb. 
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E  offer  every  class  of  Clothing  for  the  MINER, 
PROSPECTOR  ot  MERCHANT,  suitable  for 
and  especially  made  for  the  Yukon. 


Our  MACKINAWS  are  pure  wool  and  of  the  best  quality. 

Our  CORDUROYS,  both  in  brown  and  -ab,  are  from  the  best 
markets  in  England. 

Our  DUCK  SUITS  are  warmly  lined  with  heavy  Irish  frieze,  or 
buffalo  cloth. 

The  ANDREE  &  PEARY  HOODS  are  in  black  and  blue 
mackinaw. 

We  have  heavy  REVERSIBLE  JACKETS,  in  frieze  and  duck, 
double  and  single  breasted. 

Our  facilities  for  manufacturing  are  not  excelled  on 
this  continent. 

Our  trained  artisans  are  of  the  highest  excellence, 
and  in  price  very  much  lower  than  the  American  makers. 
We  use  the  best  pure  wool,  avoiding  shoddy  and  other  low 
grade  material.  The  American  customs  duties  being  fully 
double  that  of  the  Canadian,  and  as  our  wool  comes  into 
Canada  free,  we  can  offer  these  goods  at  50  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  American  goods,  besides  being  50  per  cent,  better. 
All  Canadian  goods  enter  the  Yukon  country  free  of  duty, 
while  the  American  goods  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  33  per 
cent.     We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  clothing. 

WHOLESALE    HOUSES: 

.  W.  E.  SANFORD  MANFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

W.  E.  SANFORD  MANFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
W.  E.  SANFORD  MANFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
G.  C.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

RETAIL    branches: 


OAK  HALL,  Toronto,  Ont. 
OAK  HALL,  London,  Ont. 
OAK  HALL,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


OAK  HALL,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
OAK  HALL,  Windsor,  Ont. 
OAK  HALL,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
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The  H.  A.  NELSON  &  SONS  CO.,  Limited 

Montreal,  Canada 

...Direct  Importers' and  Wholesale  Dea'ers  In.... 
FANCY  GOODS,  TOYS,  GAMES,  CLOCKS,  DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES, 
TOBACCONISTS'  SUNDRIES,  ALBUMS,  All  Kinds,  CHINA  WARE,  PIPES, 
All  Kinds,  iPERFUMES,  COMBS,  BRUSHES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

. . .  prices  Right . . . 

QMr^\A/     Q 14 r^CQ    SPECIALLY   MADE   FOR 
Ol>|V-IW     OnVJCO    THE  KLONDIKE  TRADE 


S9  to63  St.  Peter  Street. 

MONTREAL. 


TORONTO  SAMPLE  ROOM, 

86  ana  88  Prult  Street,  Weht 


S.  GREENSHIELDS,  SON  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods 


MONTREAL. 


%  ♦  ♦ 


ESTABLISHED    1834. 


¥    ¥    ¥ 


BRANCH  STORE  AT  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Cbe  3obn  L  Cassidy  €o.»  m. 


.  .IMPOKTEUS  OF.  .. 


Kaiiwj^^aHdiioui   £,\f\u,  grocRery  and    Tron  an 
$5JctoS.*..      glassware ^mmn 

OltlceM  ana  Sample  Roomt, 

339  and  341  St.  Paul  Street,  MONTREAL,  CANADA, 

2503  St.  Catherine  Street  West.         >     cirv  BRAHruBs-     i  225  St.  Lawrence  Main  Street. 

1471  St.  Catherine  Street  East.  (  ""Ar"-""*-     ^  ,Qgg  g^   Lawrence  Main  Street'' 
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The  John  McPherson  Co.,  Udiited, 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 

MANOFACTl^RS 


«^«*?22^111en:8  Boots 

■      JUST  THE  KIND  YOU  NEED  FOR 
THE  KLONDIKE. 


For  Sale  at  all  of  the  N.  A.  T.  T.  Co.  Trading  Stores, 
both  in  Alaska  and  Northwestern  Territory. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 


SMOKE 


TRADK 


CHEW...  T  &'  B  •'Sahogany 


MARK. 


TOBACCO 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

THE  GEO.  E.  TUGKETT  &  SON  GO.  LIMITED, 


HAMILTON,  CANADA. 
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LEWIS  BROS.  <&  CO. 

30  St.  Sulpice  St.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

General   HardWare  Merchants 


OUNS,   RIFLE    AMMUNITION,   AND    THE   LARGEST   STOCK 
OF   KLONDIKE  SUPPLIES   IN  CANADA. 


Write  fur  our  Gun  Catalogue,  1898. 


i 


THOMAS  MAY  $i  CO.,  Montreal 


n^lUHMMltt.  Trimmed  Millinery   Ribbons         Silk  Blouses        Velvets 
UK|wriiW(ni9:     Ladies'  Hats  Silks  Silk  Dresses        Velveteens 

Millinery  Novelties  Laces  Mantles,  Parasols 

Flowers  Chiffons         Cloakines  Umbrellas 

Feathers  Veilings         Dress  Trimmings   Knitted  Woolens 

Yarns 
WHOLESALE  IMPORTERS  OF 

Millinery,  Dress  Trimmiogs  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods 
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The  Canadian  Rubber  Co. 

OK    MONTREAL. 


Manufacturers  of 


RUBBER  BOOTS  ANO  SHOES 

HIGH  AND  LOW  CUT  OVERSHOES  AND  PURE  QUM  OVERS 
OP  ALL  DESCRIPTION. 

Also  Camping  Blankets,   Alrplllows,  Gloves,  Mittens,  &c.,  &c. 


Ask  for  our  «' ALASKA  MINING  BOOT" 

Design  rcf^istered  May  20,  1896. 
Made  with  Patent  Leather  Insole  Patented  July  20,  1893. 

SPECIALLY    CONSTRUCTED   TO   STAND  THE    COLD   CLIMATE. 
MONTREAL,     TORONTO    AND   WINNIPEG. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


CSTABLISHEO   1850- 


THE  GAULT  BROTHERS  CO.  Ltd. 

...MONTREAL... 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  and  Manufacturers 

TME   LAF^GOST   IN   CANADA 


..  .  DEPARTMENTS.  .  . 

Cotton  and  Staples.  Woolen  Cloths,  all  kinds. 

Blankets  and  Flannels.  Haberdashiery  and  Smallwares. 

Linen,  Towels  and  Crashes.  Underwear  of  Wool  and  Silk. 

Dress  Goods  and  Silks.  Men's  Furnishings. 

Neckwear  and  Braces.  '  Carpets  and  Curtains- 


Wemaaufactureanoarowa  SHiRTS   AND    NECKWEAR 

Our  Motto  is..^PUSH,  TACT  AND  PRINCIPLE. 

We  Can  Dtliver  on  a  Day's  Notice,   10,  12,   15  Lb.,    Gray  and  Colored  Blankets  at  Mill  Prices. 
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We  would  respectfully  recommend  our  brands  of 


PLUG  TOBACCOS 
SMOKING  and 
CHEWING  ^^^ 
CUT  TOBACCOS 

AND  ■ 

QGARETTES  ue  a» 


for  Ok  Rmson 


t 


That  for  yei^rs  we  have  been 
shipping  same  to  Alaska,  and 
they  have  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction. 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 
of  Canada,  ud. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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Hudson's  Bay 
Company 


Incorporated 
A.  D.  1670. 


THE  OI.DnST    fr?ADlNfT 
CORPORATION  IN  TME  WORLD^ 


4  4 
THE 
GREAT 
STORES 

4  4 


4  4 

OF  THE 

GREAT 

WEST. 

4  4 


Ul-I-V    EQUI 


I  TO 


. Fon . . . 


Miners  and  Prospectors 


.  .  .  AT  .  .  . 

OKniiipcg,  Tancouvcr, 

edmonton,  Calgary, 

and  other  points. 
44 

Price  list!  and  all  information  furnished  on  application 
to  the  company  at  the  above  points,  or  at  the 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  655-658  MONAONOCK  BLOCK. 

AND  AT 

No.  I  Lime  Street,  London,  E.  C,  England, 
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■■■■■■■■[:■ 


k.  k 


^         ^         w        ^ 


^k£        -U         ^biS         "hit         ^yE        ^k£         <-ki(        ^hi$         ^^        --kf 


Jl$k  for 


S.  DAVIS  &  SONS' 


r 


,^ 


Ggiss^ 


Celebrated 
Brands  «< 
Cigars 


THE 

LARGEST 

CIGAR 

MANUFACTURERS 

IN 

CANADA. 


Prize 
T/fedals 


in 

Competition 

with 

the 

Worid. 


ET!       ir>       In 


^if     ^>P 
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'  A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO.  * 

...WHOLESALE... 

Fur  ManuiaGiurers 


I^W       %£^        ^^^        1^^ 

Extensive  Preparations 

For  the  ALASKA  AND 

KLONDIKE 

REQUIREMENTS 

A  Special  Feature. 

V^     li?*     v^     *^^ 

Purchasers  can  depend  upon  the  fullest  satisfaction  in 
dealing  with  us.     Value  unsurpassed. 

Great  facilities  for  the  supply  of  FUR  ROBES,  FUR  COATS, 

FUR  JACKETS.  T  JR  CAPS,  and  all  garments 

su'ldble  for  zero  weather. 


SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS  OR  WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION. 


A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO., 


MANl  rAC'TUKERH  OK 


FURS,  Gf=\PS  f\HU  ROBES,  p 

A.<I)  \Vll(lt,KSAl.K    I>KAI,F,11H  IN  ^jiC 

^  HATS,  GLOVES,  MITTS,  ETC.  h 


%  51  Bay  St., 


TORONTO,  ONT.  m 


\'m'm'm^'m'm^m'm^^m¥m^m^m^m 
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CAVERHILL,  LEARMONT  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Hardware  and  Metal  Merchants 

CAVERHILL'S  nUILDINGS,  ST.  PETER   STREET. 

Largest  Importers  la  Caaaila  of 

GOLD    PANS,   MINERS'   LOOPS.  GOLD   SCALES.  CUTLERY.  REVOLVERS, 

RIFLES,  CARTRIDGES.  SHOVELS,   PICKS.  STRIKING    HAMMERS, 

LOCKS,  SAWS,  COMPASSES,  AXES,   LEATHER  GOODS. 

Caubrmill,  Learmont  St  Co.   -    -  Montreal. 

WflSHINGTOK  IRON  WORKS  GO. 

foundm,  macbiiiists  and 
Boiler  makm.... 


SEATTLE, 


WASHINGTON. 


Established  1862. 


WEARE  COMMISSION  COMPANY 

Grain,  Seeds  -and 
'Provisions 


fi^'^^'^'^^^'^i^s^ 


OLE)    COLONY     BUILDING^ 

Chicago 


CHARLES  A.  WEARS, 
Prest . 


PORTCS  B.  WEARE, 
Vice-Piest. 


WM.  W.  WEARS, 
iDd  Vice-Prest. 


CWALD  F.  WOLFE, 
Trcas. 


HARRY  W.  RUBINS, 

Secy. 
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C.E.Whl 


Gent  1  en 
I 
stat<>  that 
have  found 
rigors  of 
carry  t 
tins  with 
makes  it  r 
Territory 

find  'he  c 

thrOU4;f.'H,;.' 


2m 


Oi-D  Colony  Building. 
^  ^  ..n.,*        .  n^  Chicago.      May  6th,i898. 

I  C.E. Whitney  &  Co  , 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Gentlemen:- 

In  reply  to  your  estearoed  favor  of  recent  date,i^eK  to 
stat*»  that  we  have  used  your"Cold  Brook  Creamery  Canned  Butter"  and 
have  found  It  par  excellent.    It  has  successlXilly  withstood  the 
rigors  of  Ih-f  Alaska  climate  for  the.  length  of  time  necessary  to 
carry  t  ,  i  r  season  to  saason..   It  Is  so  cor-.venlently  packed  In 
tins  with  '  y  oneners  F.nd  handles  and  fire  proof  bottoms^that  It 
makes  It  partlcularlly  valua^"**^  for  the  Alaska  and  Motth  Western 
Territory  trade. 

We  have  received  no  complaint , but  on  the  contrary, we 
find  *he  demand  Increasing  for  It  from  OTir  various  trading  posts 
throui,r  u;.  A.aska  and  the  Northwest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

liortli  Amfipican  Transportalion  &  Tfading  Co. 


Ar- 
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MoRAN  Bros.  Gompahy 

Sitttle,  Wasbingloi 

SbipBuildm 

STEEL  OR  WOOD  VESSELS 


DESIGNED  AND  BUILT 
FOR  OCEAN  AND  RIVER 
SERVICE,  jlt   j»   J»  j»  Jt 


IDinind  lllacbiitery 


"We  mckc  a  ipccialty  of 

RIVER  STEAMERS 

AND  STEAM  LAUNCHES 

For  Sboal  and  Swift 
Water    Navigatioii» 

AND 

Have  boilt  and  equipped  practically  all 
the  Steamers  and  Bargfes  now  operated 
on  the  Yukon  River.   j»  j»  j»  >  j*  j* 


. . .  Sole  Agents  for  . . . 


KoNrfs  PatMt  Water  CNN  Boikrs. 


[|y^k;jyrrv;g.;.^i^^i-4:.-  i.k'4ii|iiiiiipi.-f    <>  i,M''''W>^w^mmK^l^fl^^§^f^^^^^mfm^ 


The 

Canadian 

Bank 

of 

Commerce 


PAID-UP 
CAPITAL 


$6,000,000 


HON.  CEO.  A.  COX. 

rMSIDKNT. 


ROBERT  KILCOUR. 

VIC»MIHDBHT. 


B.  E.  WALKER. 

OBMBRAI.  MAMAOBR. 

J.  H.  PLUMMER, 

ASST.  OBN'L  MANAOIR. 


The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  having  been  appointed  agents  of  tt»e 
Canadian  Government  for  the 

YUKON  DISTRICT  (KLONDIKB) 

to  receive  the  royalty  on  gold  and  to  transact  other  banlcing  business  for  the 
Government,  wlii  establish  an  agency  at 

DAWSON  CITY 

at  about  1st  June,  1898.    - 

DRAFTS  AND  LBTTERS  OP  CREDIT 

payable  at  Dawson  City  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bank's  branches 
and  correspondents. 

BRANCHES  IN  CANADA: 


A*r  Cnusa  Calt  Orucwrttle 

iSrI*  cSSbm  Coderich  OMin 

BaltovlDe  CoUln«wood  Ouelph  Wi.^ 

Bmttn  DrMdm  HunUton  S*tU)m 

Btenhaini  Dundu  London  Petwrbpro 

Bmirtferi  OunnvUI*  MontrMi 


St.  Cathwtnes      Stnthrojr 

AgenclM  la  the  United  States : 


Sarnia  Toronto  (8  offices) 

Smilt  Ste.  Mtrie    Toronto  Junction 
Seaforth  Walkerton 

SUneoe  WaUnrrllle 

Stniford  Wat»<1oo 

WUidaor 

Wlmili 

Wo 


nWTWK:    Tte  Ouu4iaa  Buk 

•f  CoauMkde,  16  Bieteif*  Race. 


HBWOSIBAVS:   The  CaMdiu  Baak 

of  CoooMiM,  lio  dnvlw  (Rnft. 


Comapondenta  In  the  United  Stntes: 

onCAOO:  Tha  Vorthwettera  VaUoaid  Baak. 

narrU:   Facet  Sonad  HatiMUd  Baak. 

CorfMpondrnto  la  BrltMi  Gehimbtot 

•fiMOairmnam  "nCSOKOL:  Tke  laafe  of  Brmak  OetaaMa. 
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